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The Secondary-School System in Germany 


ARTHUR L. Davis 
Washington College, Chestertown, Maryland 


HE aim of the secondary school is to give those German children who 

are particularly well qualified from a physical, mental, and moral 
point of view an education which will enable them later in life to occupy 
high positions in the State or to play a leading part in the political, cul- 
tural, and economic life of the nation. It is therefore the duty of the 
secondary school to reject from among the children attending it those who 
are incapable or unworthy, and thus to stimulate all the more those who 
are capable and deserving. This continual examination must take into ac- 
count their physical qualities, qualities of character, and general usefulness 
to the community.” 

This decree of the Reich Minister of Education sets forth the goal of 
the secondary-school system under the new régime in Germany. Perhaps 
the most striking difference between this new system and the one which 
obtained during the Republic is that the standard for selection is no 
longer merely an intellectual one. Equal importance is given to the char- 
acter and physical fitness of the pupil, with a view to his future usefulness 
to the nationalistic State as a capable and efficient leader. 

Furthermore, there has been introduced a policy which aims to simplify 
the complicated and cumbersome system of the old régime, Formerly 
there were at least thirteen different classifications of secondary schools 
(Gymnasium, Realgymnasium, Oberrealschule, Realschule, Deutsche Ober- 
schule, Gymnasiale Studienanstalt, Oberlyzeum, etc.). But now these have 
been reduced to two fundamental types, the Hauptform or Oberschule, and 
the Nebenform or Gymnasium. In addition to these, the Continuation 
School (Aufbauschule) has been retained in the new system. Consequently 
a pupil can prepare himself for the university by spending four years in 
the elementary school (Grundschule) plus eight years in the Oberschule 
or Gymnasium, or by completing six years in the elementary school and 
six years in the Aufbauschule. This makes it possible for the pupil who at 
the age of ten does not enter one of the two secondary schools, and who 
later shows inclination and aptitude for graduate study, to qualify later 
for advance work at the University. 

A reorganization of subject-matter to be taught has also taken place. 
In the Oberschule English is studied as the first foreign language. In the 
fourth year Latin is introduced. Basic subjects are German, history, 
geography, biology (ethnology, racial hygiene, genealogy are stressed), 
and physical culture. The course is uniform for all pupils until the sixth 
year, when a division into two groups according to the pupil’s talents and 
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plans for the future takes place. One division is devoted to the arts (Geistes- 
wissenschaften) with French as the principal subject; the other consists 
mainly of the natural sciences with the emphasis on mathematics. Pupils 
who wish to specialize later in modern languages, the natural sciences, or 
mathematics will naturally enroll in the Oberschule. 

Like the Oberschule, the Gymnasium also consists of lower and upper 
divisions, the classical languages being emphasized in the former. Latin is 
begun in the first year. Greek is added in the fourth year. English is intro- 
duced in the sixth year as the principal foreign language. Aside from these 
changes, the structure of the Gymnasium remains about the same as under 
the old system. The Gymnasium is primarily intended for those pupils who 
wish to specialize later in history, theology, or similar fields. 

At the conclusion of this eight-year course, either in the Oberschule or 
Gymnasium, or upon completing six years in the Aufbauschule, the student, 
if successful, is ready for the university, But first he must spend six months 
in the Labor Service and then enlist for two years in the army. After this 
interruption there follows the matriculation and therewith the obligation 
to remain at least three semesters at the chosen institution. This is a new 
regulation, the purpose of which is to develop a greater feeling of comrade- 
ship, which was not possible under the old system, under which the student 
often remained but one semester before transferring to another university. 











Our Hierarchy of Values 


Pitre H. CHURCHMAN 
Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts 


I. IS THERE A PROBLEM? 


HE field of education at the present time is practically the last realm 

in which the seeker after absolute values should expect to find satis- 
faction. While a very few may feel perfectly content in a position of dog- 
matic certainty, the situation among the skeptical and the open-minded 
majority will be more characteristically pictured by a committee of serious 
college teachers who, when recently faced with some new problems in the 
curriculum and challenged to formulate a definitive educational policy, 
with one accord maintained a discreet silence. Distracted theologians could 
hardly do more—or less. 

Even if one presumes to believe that human life offers anywhere else 
solid foundation for an absolute creed, certainly in our conflicting educa- 
tional theories and practices we can claim no such certainty. Why do we 
believe as we do? Is it some unassailable body of fact and logic that decides 
us, or mere tradition or environment, or some superficial piece of petrified 
reasoning? 

In language teaching, for instance, the oldest assumption was that, in 
both school and college, the grammar-translation method functioned as a 
miraculous and all-satisfying process of mental discipline; this complacent 
certainty has melted before the doubts cast by experiment on the supposed 
discipline! and before the suspicion engendered by experience with a dull 
and mechanical routine. A second cheerful assumption is that of the cul- 
ture resulting from the appreciation of literature, a confidence chilled by 
the fear of dilettantism and by doubts about “practical values.” A third 
group have been sure that we are all to be saved by learning to speak the 
foreign languages—and then someone asked, “With whom will Americans 
talk French and German?” Others suggested the query whether several 
years of study are not a high price to pay for the ability to fight with a 
Parisian taxi driver over the fare, unless conversational lessons have some 
other intellectual meaning. Finally scholarship was stressed—in college 
classes and in the graduate school—meaning linguistics and the “scientific” 
study of literature. The obvious danger here is arid pedantry arising from 
acquiring or “producing” remote and dehumanized information. 

There are, to be sure, just a few who feel that they have a clear and 
positive educational program from which no righteous or intelligent person 
may dissent. These may be found both—in two mutually destructive ex- 
tremes—among conservatives living in some traditional rut, and among 


? More recent experiment, to be sure, has tended to diminish the dogmatism of those who 
denied the possibility of “‘mental discipline.” 
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the radicals who have espoused some (to them) perfectly satisfactory edu- 
cational reform. In the case of the latter class (and occasionally of the 
former also) it would appear far too often that the “solution” of our 
educational difficulties is a mere evasion of any formulation of principles, 
and simply a surrender to the student’s likes along the line of least resist- 
ance—in other words a minimum of educational guidance and a maximum 
of the “‘hands-off” policy, that is to say a philosophy of education which 
essentially begs the question. 

In a limited sense these doubts all hold good, for there is no path that 
will lead us to absolute unassailable truth. But to state them is not to 
defend them all in every particular; it is simply to remind ourselves that 
we dare not be dogmatic. For, unless we are to relinquish education alto- 
gether, we must all follow a working faith along some modest pragmatic 
path. If we endeavor to learn to read or speak a language, or to be “‘dis- 
ciplined” by it, or to appreciate a literature ethically or esthetically, or to 
become expert in linguistics or in the mastery of “scientific” literature, then 
we need at least a modest, if largely agnostic, creed—a working faith. 
Perhaps in this modesty we of the language fold may be comforted by the 
observation that no other field of study (outside of the basic skills and the 
professional techniques) has an obvious and unassailable claim toa place in 
any sort of curriculum; and by this second fact that, though critics may rage 
and reformers reform as furiously as they like, somehow education seems 
to go on justifying herself by her children, and the study of language and 
literature maintains a place among the things that men desire to undertake. 

Since the graduate school is the source of supply for the teachers who 
will conduct the classes and formulate the policies of the future, we may 
do well to visit one of these fountain heads of learning and ask a few typical 
but fictitious students therein just why they are there. The economic factor 
is of course necessarily a powerful one, influencing all of us more or less, 
possibly more than we like. Such an incentive in the activities of the 
graduate school, however, has no relation to professional ideals; it is a 
matter of getting ahead personally, of acquiring something that will sell. 
As we are at present primarily interested in professional ideals, we shall 
stress the non-financial reasons given for the various types of graduate 
work. 

Some graduate students may tell us that they are in the graduate school 
simply because they enjoy the work, and for no other reason. From their 
own selfish point of view that may seem an entirely satisfactory answer, 
but it offers no ethical ground upon which to stand; one must remember 
that these men will some day be expected to teach these subjects which 
they now so enjoy studying, and that they will expect somebody to be so 
trustful as to pay them for teaching them. To spend one’s time learning 
the discovered facts of biology or of Romance philology, or ferreting out new 
facts, may be a noble form of amusement; but if such adventures are 
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amusement and nothing more, then they have no standing in social ethics 
above the collecting of stamps; they will satisfy the intellectual hedonist 
and no one else. Let us not, however, be misunderstood as condemning the 
man who studies and investigates because he loves it. Such pleasures are 
legitimate and thrilling. We may have the time of our lives, and even grow 
spiritually, as we hit upon a new edition of Petrarch, a new manuscript of 
Berceo, or a definitive etymon for aller. But is that all? Are these things an 
end in themselves, not much more elevated than a new bridge technique? 

Or, again, we may learn that scholarly endeavor is a high type of self- 
discipline and development—and thus an ethical end in itself. This it un- 
doubtedly is, and for any but the seeker after the absolute such a reply will 
be at least partially satisfactory, except for the additional, but perhaps 
unnoticed fact of a very practical nature that these graduate students are 
also, unfortunately, candidates for positions (with salary check) as teachers 
of other and less advanced students of the same subjects, which future 
students will not be greatly edified by the thought that their learned 
teachers are chiefly interested in enjoying or developing their own egos, 
with the inescapable corollary that the value of this teaching is of utterly 
no consequence for the taught. 

Or we may be informed that the discovery of truth is the high and holy 
calling of these young scholars. Now the discovery of new truth is a 
thrilling adventure, valuable as an attitude in the discoverer and some- 
times in its concrete results. But sheer candor must compel us to realize 
that literature and linguistics are hardly in the same class with medicine 
and psychology as fields in which discovery contributes dramatically to the 
happiness of mankind, important as we may feel the establishment of truth 
to be in any field, and clearly as we may agree that a limited number of 
scholars must be at work finding the facts for us. So here again the gap 
between graduate activities and real usefulness in the world may be found 
to be a wide one. 

There emerges again, therefore, this persistent question about the 
justification of the present program of graduate training for our future 
teachers; and our answer may hinge upon our opinion of the type of thing 
one should try to teach to students in school or in college. So, if the intend- 
ing teacher cares to consider, in his graduate training, anything beyond his 
own selfish pleasure and profit, it looks as though it might be inevitable for 
him to ponder over the kind of thing he is later going to be paid to teach, 
why he has chosen to teach these particular subjects, what will be his 
emphasis, and just how he will go about his job—that is, if he wishes to 
make an intelligent and a moral attack upon his problem. It is, of course, 
clear that he may have to be content with unproved and only probable 
values—a sort of educational faith—rather than anything absolute; but 
even if this be so, his procedure in his profession will not be notably differ- 
ent from that of other candid human beings in practically every depart- 
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ment of life. And, even when we admit that we know nothing in an absolute 
sense, we do not exempt ourselves from the duty of studying our problems 
and of seeking out the best relative knowledge available; that, indeed, is 
faith, is it not? 

Our particular subject is the preparation of the teacher of the Romance 
languages in the graduate school, therefore we consider more specifically 
the background of the man who is preparing himself to teach in the typical 
American college (though advanced university teaching, and even high- 
school work, will appear occasionally in the picture). 

Since it would be rashly presumptuous to take an exclusive dogmatic 
stand among the conflicting schools of language teaching, we shall assume 
broadly the potential validity—at least in some degree—of all the asserted 
values and objectives; we shall assume that there is at least some discipli- 
nary value for at least a few, that linguistic and literary study leads to cul- 
ture, that the study of literature has broad ethical values, that the scientific 
study of philology and ancient literature has both intrinsic interest and 
fundamental value for the well-rounded scholar, and that it is even justifi- 
able sometimes to teach the “‘practical” use of languages in speech and 
writing. 

The preparation for the scholarly side of one’s life-work will be dis- 
cussed in the next section. And, since our scholars are also going to be 
teachers, section three will attack the thorny problem of preparation for 
effective teaching. In the meantime there are a few things to say about 
the attitude of the profession toward new ideas. For it is, unfortunately, 
notorious how impenetrable are the vested interests—even among the 
highly intelligent and learned men of the professions—to revolutionary 
ideas. Because they honestly study at least some of the data, they seem 
to assume that they have nothing new to learn. The great difficulty with 
that attitude of mind is that it is essentially unscholarly, since the true 
scholar must never assume anything without experience behind it. The 
medical profession of a generation ago was assuredly well equipped with 
knowledge of physiological man; but, assuming that that was the whole 
story, it pretty much left out of account psychological man, until the 
extravagances (as some of us see them) of Christian Science or of Freudian- 
ism, or perhaps the judicial study of ‘‘miraculous” cures, definitely proved 
to open minds that there is something more in the picture. Medicine is at 
last learning this lesson, but it has been a slow process. So Romance 
scholarship seems sometimes to assume that it has nothing to learn about 
its profession. Are we not competent scholars and successful teachers? so 
the story seems to run. Competent scholars, yes—nearly all, and as a result 
of paying strict attention to scholarship; but is your scholarship entirely 
relevant? Successful teachers—not quite so many—and this only after 
groping and blundering by youngsters who start their work entirely igno- 
rant of its problems. 
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A few dissenters, who are not all revolutionary fanatics, are facing these 
problems fully and fairly. They are questioning the relevancy of the schol- 
arly training of college teachers, and they are asking whether there is 
nothing at all in the realm of educational theory and experience which it 
would benefit the untried teacher at least to ponder before he begins to func- 
tion in the classroom. Some of these critics are cautious and mild; the radi- 
cal element, like Freud and the Christian Scientists, has probably been 
extravagant and mistaken. But all of them have the idea that preparation 
for the teaching career may be studied with profit, and possibly improved. 


II. THE SCHOLAR IN TRAINING 


The college teacher of the Romance languages is preparing himself in 
the graduate school to teach undergraduates how to read and understand 
the languages and literatures of France, of Italy, and of Spain. His pri- 
mary teaching objective will therefore be loosely defined as “a fluent 
reading knowledge and an elevation of literary taste’ (the latter, of course, 
by means of adequate literary knowledge). Speaking and writing are both 
more difficult and less useful than reading; mental discipline and the 
improvement of English are both questionable end-products of language 
study; but reading skill and literary culture are tangible and widely 
accepted values. 

With some such catholic and intelligible objectives in view, and a broad 
toleration for other possible objectives—as well as for all possible methods 
of attaining our ends—we may now consider the vital problem of the 
scholarly training of the college teacher of the future, keeping also in mind 
the possibility that some of our graduate students may teach in secondary 
schools and that others of them aspire to give some day only advanced 
college courses or even those of graduate or university grade. Do our gradu- 
ate schools at present prepare our future teachers to help their pupils to 
attain the needed results in the most effective fashion? Do they provide 
them with a solid foundation of relevant scholarship? If they are not now 
doing these things as well as they should, are they hospitable to mild 
criticism and to modest suggestions of slight changes in policy? 

Informed people have no need to hear a tribute to the great work of our 
graduate schools—to their learning, their spirit, their method, and (in a 
limited sense) to the concrete value of what one does therein. The whole 
question centers about the wisdom of the present emphasis in their hier- 
archy of values. If the future business of the intending teacher of the Ro- 
mance languages is to center around the problem of teaching youngsters 
how to read (and possibly write and speak) French, Italian, and Spanish, 
and to understand broadly and deeply the modern aspects of the literatures 
written in those languages, and yet if his attention while in the graduate 


? Marcy R. Powell, “Problems of Foreign Language Teaching,” Modern Language Jour- 
nal, xxi, 4. 
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school is chiefly centered upon historical linguistics and medieval literature, 
—as is the case in some, if not most of our great universities—for the 
mastery of the known facts or the discovery of minute new facts, dare we 
call his attitude intelligent and moral? The facts are simple and undeniable. 
The present emphasis in the graduate program is—at least in some insti- 
tutions—on linguistics, medieval literature, and research, whereas the 
future teacher’s real professional needs are good teaching, and broad 
learning in the field of the modern literature and the culture of the Ro- 
mance countries. He needs above all things to be able to help the youngster 
who is learning to read Moliére and France, or struggling to comprehend 
Montaigne and Gide. Embarassing as it may be when thus baldly put, 
this question whether the content of our graduate training is wise and 
relevant is of the utmost importance. It is an issue that ought to be met. 

So much for relevancy. There is also the question of individual prefer- 
ence. Among our future teachers there may be scholars of the highest 
merit whose tastes and capacities lie outside of the linguistic field, or the 
literature of the Middle Ages, or even the domain of research. Such men 
are handicapped by the present emphasis. If their scholarly preference 
leads them to the literature of any age rather than to philology, they are— 
—or surely once were in at least some institutions—handicapped when 
competing with the specialist in linguistics, whose very moderate literary 
baggage is—or was—looked upon with great tolerance. If they profess an 
interest in modern rather than ancient literature (or philology) they are 
definitely at a disadvantage. And if they should stray so far from the fold 
as to take a stand for the acquisition of broad learning rather than the 
discovery of something new, they are positively outlawed as candidates 
for doctoral honors. 

The exclusive worship of philology, the Middle Ages, and research 
may, however, have a perfectly understandable explanation, in spite of its 
unreality. Our conception of the doctorate is perhaps due to the accidents 
of its origin and of the conventional student program. Historically speaking, 
a possible explanation may be inferred from the fact that the idea of 
“original genius” —of which research is a form—and the revival of interest 
in linguistics and medievalism arose in the time of the Romantic Revival 
and shortly thereafter penetrated scholarship, at about the period when 
American interest in advanced scholarship was awakening and the program 
for the doctorate was being formulated. Thus resulted the rather naive 
acceptance of a new educational tradition: to be a scholar one must deal 
with these new things in this new way. Also (and this is more certain) since 
elementary grammar belongs to the high school, modern literature to the 
college, and historical linguistics and ancient literature almost exclusively 
to the graduate school, these latter subjects are assumed therefore to be 
more intrinsically difficult—more “imponierend.” 

One may presume to question both assumptions. A subject is not 
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necessarily more respectable because it happens to be taken up later, and 
certainly it takes but a moment’s impartial thinking to show that these 
graduate subjects are not intrinsically the more difficult part of the field, 
though graduates may study them in more mature and profound ways. 
For instance, in literature, does one find it more difficult to master the 
rather simple facts of Gaston Paris’s Moyen Age than the intricacies and 
philosophical subtleties of Lalou’s Littérature contemporaine? Is Schwan- 
Behrens harder to digest than even Lanson’s outline, or Menéndez Pidal 
than Fitzmaurice-Kelly? The quest of date and authorship in ancient 
literatures is of course exacting, but their ideas are generally naive; con- 
trast, for instance, a débat or the Roland with Proust, Bourget, Jammes, 
Verhaeren, Curel. Not, obviously, that everything modern is superior to 
everything ancient, but rather that much of the ancient standard material 
has become the mere shell of an empty tradition, without intrinsic interest 
or merit, and often not much more than a game of antiquarian hide-and- 
seek. Research at its best, of course, is for the mature mind only; but let 
us not forget that mere counting or collecting is sometimes called research. 
A certain genial! skepticism also may be naturally aroused in the observer 
who finds the research enthusiast going about Hoti’s business with an ardor 
that would seem to rank his devotion with Father Damien’s. Hoti’s 
business is a worthy and a fascinating quest, but there are other types of 
lofty life, and perhaps the Cosmos will not collapse if some of our research 
be postponed for a week or so. 

Let us now consider a few simple changes in the graduate program that 
would meet the criticisms presented above. Let us in the first place endeav- 
or to make clear what is mot being proposed. When, in 1882, Viétor 
launched his crusade against the modern language methods of his day, his 
war-cry was, “Der Sprachunterricht muss umkehren.” But he was a 
reformer and his note was strident. We today launch no crusade; we have 
no thought of “‘umkehring” the doctorate. Our plea is for mild modification 
only. Lest, however, these very modest suggestions of change be miscon- 
strued, and a defense reaction be set up in the minds of that minute group 
of scholars who may condescend to read these words, there is this need 
to explain carefully in detail the negative side of the program. It is one 
thing to protest frankly against a trend of intolerance in a policy, and quite 
another thing to arraign that policy as wholly awry in its entire positive 
content. There is no intention to suggest herein that the graduate schools 
shall give up research, the Middle Ages, and linguistic study; all that is 
proposed is that the emphasis be more catholic and tolerant—and that at 
least a part of the content study be more relevant. The following modifica- 
tions of policy are suggested: 

1. That the student passing from undergraduate to graduate study 
shall have a taste of both philogogy and medieval literature upon an equal 
plane of dignity with his modern literature, so that he may try himself out 
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and decide intelligently what are his natural tastes and capacities. At the 
present time two types of unintelligent choice may be dangerously likely: 
either the premature decision for modern literature in undergraudate days 
before one has tried the Middle Ages and linguistics, or a snobbish decision 
for the latter in the first months of graduate work, motivated by an awe- 
some respect for these new and wonderful subjects that only graduates 
know about. In our humble opinion the undergraduate is just as capable 
of mastering the mechanics of elementary philology as the rather subtle 
literary ideas which he now attacks as a matter of course. 

2. That every intending college or high-school teacher shall receive 
some elementary orientation in the “‘civilization” of at least one Romance 
country. This will not take very long; it will give the future teacher some- 
thing of value in his teaching, and possibly something interesting to boot. 
If it adds to his graduate task, it will also add to his professional value. Let 
us express the modest hope that this study of ‘‘Kultur,” while it might at 
times stress the good points of France, Italy, and Spain, shall invariably 
insist upon the scholar’s objective presentation of data, and avoid national- 
istic propaganda. Let us leave that sort of thing to others. Partisans of the 
Romance countries have not always been free from emotional excess in 
pleading their cause, and, though it seems fair to believe that their absurdi- 
ties tend rather to sentimental partisanship or an exploitation of naive 
national vanity than toward a dangerous political dogma, nevertheless 
they are absurdities which the detached judicial mind can not tolerate. 

3. That acceptable ability to pronounce, speak, and write at least one 
Romance language shall be required.* 

4, That a minimum amount of both linguistics and literature (modern 
as well as ancient) be required of all candidates for the doctorate, and that 
the philological specialist shall not be favored in the set-up. For the special- 
ist in literature it would appear that one course in comparative Romance 
philology, of a rather elementary nature, plus one somewhat more advanced 
course in the historical development of one language, would be the full 
equivalent of the work in literature that is expected of the linguistic expert. 

5. That each candidate be permitted to select as his specialty either 
literature or philology, with the assurance that both choices are equally 
dignified. 

6. That students in literature shall be permitted to concentrate upon 


3 A conservative critic of this paper, who has surprised the writer by his approval of most 
of it, suggests that no candidate should receive the Ph.D. until he has spent at least twelve 
months in some one Romance country. Here we run into the danger of piling up impossible 
requirements which would put too great a strain upon the student’s purse and time. All such 
requirements are excellent; but how far dare we go? Surely the idea of long residence abroad 
is commendable, as are (we humbly hope) some of our own proposals. We shall have to choose 
among four possible paths: (1) add no new requirements; (2) prolong the time needed for the 
doctorate; (3) omit some of the present requirements, to make way for the new demands; (4) 
complete more of the required work in undergraduate days. 
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a modern field without being penalized for such a choice or being required 
to carry the burden of the “more important” medieval field as well. 

7. To the several proposals offered above we now presume to add a last 
and somewhat more audacious one—namely that an honorable doctorate 
be granted to men without a taste for original research but with thirst for 
the acquisition of broad and profound knowledge,—men of the Irving 
Babbit type, if we may mention an honored name in this connection. 

This final proposal merits a little discussion. A doctorate of some sort 
seems to have become a professional and economic necessity for the young 
college teacher. And while “there is no escaping the fact that scholarly 
distinction in some form must always be the sine qua non for professorial 
status in any institution that aspires to rank as a leading center of higher 
education,” yet at present, “the Ph.D. degree... is merely a makeshift 
which serves the purpose for the want of anything better.’* President 
Lowell’s report to the Harvard Overseers for the year 1931-32 at least 
suggests the hopeful possibility of modification of prevailing rigid research 
standards. Mr. Lowell remarks that Professor Lowers, when Dean of the 
Graduate School, had proposed the separation of graduate students into 
two groups, those who had qualities for productive scholarship and those 
who sought only a better knowledge of their fields. But it had not at that 
time been possible to obtain in the Administrative Board of the Graduate 
School enough support for its adoption. We trust that Mr. Lowell was 
sufficiently familiar with the situation not to use the word “only” in a 
condescending sense toward those who might wish to concentrate upon 
acquisitive attainments—since it is quite conceivable, in the Romance 
domain at least, that mastery of a wide field of philological or literary 
knowledge might demand a higher grade of exact critical scholarship than 
many a plodding dissertation. The preparation and writing of a serious 
dissertation is certainly of some value; against this value must be weighed 
the advantages of broader and deeper study. 

The extreme case of specialized research seen in the French doctorate, 
whether conferred by the state or the university, may help to bring rather 
pointedly to our graduate school authorities the danger that lies in this 
type of limited scholarship. With all our respect for French university 
work, it will probably be widely held by American scholars that the broader 
factual training in our own best graduate schools fits a man for teaching in 
this country better than any French doctorate can do the job. Why is 
this? Simply because the work required for a French doctorate is too nar- 
tow and possibly less relevant to our professional needs. That is exactly 
the point still made about some of our American graduate study—that it is 
too often irrelevant and that it sometimes unwisely insists upon research 
rather than broad learning. 


. * Princeton Alumni Weekly, xxxm1, 15. (John F, Fennelly in “College or University—a 
ebate.”’) 
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Let us put the case in Babbitt’s own words. “The head of the depart- 
ment of Romance Languages in one of our large Eastern universities was 
recently heard to complain that it was almost impossible to secure teachers 
in his subjects who had a broad cultural background, who were well read 
in the traditional sense. . . . In general, the evil of the present situation is 
due in no small measure to the premature specialization encouraged by 
the current requirements for the doctorate. As a result of this specialization, 
many men suffer a contraction of mental horizon from which, in my obser- 
vation, they never recover. The usual argument, that something like the 
existing discipline is needed to safeguard us against the mere dilettante 
and belletristic trifler, is not altogether convincing. It would be possible 
to devise a degree which would put more emphasis on humane assimilation 
and less on so-called original investigation than the doctorate, as it is 
now administered, and which would at the same time be far more searching. 
As a matter of fact, the French have a degree of this kind in the agrégation. 
The agrégation is in my judgment less favorable to mediocrity than our 
own Ph.D.’ 

The idea is not really a new one. As long ago as in the days of the Great 
War, Professor O. B. Super wrote for The Nation (old style!) a study of 
German degrees; in this study he stated that more than 5500 theses were 
issued in 1910 from the universities of the German Empire alone, of which 
he thinks that not one in ten was worth printing, and not one in a hundred 
has any permanent value. The result was that German doctors were being 
regarded with scant respect both at home and abroad. There seems also 
to have been doubt in the minds of some whether many of these theses 
really enlarged the boundaries of knowledge and whether all of them were 
honestly original. ‘“Would not the result be far more satisfactory,’ wrote 
Super, “if assimilation rather than discovery were set as the goal to be 
striven for?” He was willing to continue the requirement of a thesis, with 
certain shifts of stress; but why may we not go the whole way with Babbitt 
and advocate a doctorate without any thesis at all, similar in nature to 
the French agrégation? If a difference in scholarly type must be maintained 
by a label, then let the acquisitive man without thesis be dubbed Doctor 
of Arts rather than Doctor of Philosophy. 

These proposed modifications of the graduate program involve no plea 
for shift of emphasis to “mere teaching.”’ We are at present thinking only 
of the purely scholarly side of things and of scholars of the highest ambi- 
tions, aiming—ultimately at least—at some honorable college professor- 
ship, or possibly at a distinguished university post. We simply maintain 
that a man may be a scholar even if he prefers study to investigation, 
literature to linguistics, or Voltaire to Chrétien de Troyes, or would rather 
read twentieth-century drama than the Golden Legend. 

We must insist, furthermore, that this is not a scheme to make things 


* “Humanist and Specialist,” Brown University Papers, ut, 1926. 
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easier for anybody. If there is to be any change in difficulty, let the net 
result be an increase, for example, by making no deduction in content to 
compensate for the added work in “civilization” and modern linguistics, 
or by making sure that the additional area of factual knowledge substi- 
tuted for the dissertation shall be an even more laborious task. 

And most emphatically, this is mot an attack on the doctorate nor upon 
graduate work. A colleague of ours, distinguished in another field, once 
remarked that the first thing a man has to do about a Harvard doctorate is 
to get over it. Some of the rest of us do not agree in the least with such 
criticisms. We owe most of what we are as scholars to our graduate train- 
ing. And some of us enjoyed it hugely—even the linguistics, the medieval- 
ism, and the research. 

So, obviously, the objection is neither to research, nor philology, nor 
the medieval field, as such, but to exclusivism and snobbishness in any 
field; and to irrelevancy. Our purpose, in a positive sense, is a plea for 
catholicity and relevancy. At present the honor of the doctorate is limited 
to men who are willing to concentrate upon certain things which it has 
become the fashion to emphasize in the graduate schools, whether these 
things be relevant to the teaching career or suited to one’s preferences and 
capacity or not. 

There is, therefore, an obvious danger lest the present rigid policy 
may hamper or estrange promising scholars, at least in the humanities. An 
intelligent critic of education writes: ‘‘In the twenty-eight years or so that 
I have known Princeton intimately, I know four specific cases, and there 
have been numerous others, where superb teachers have left teaching 
rather than put up with the nonsense, where they were concerned, of the 
Ph.D. degree. In the twenty-eight years that I have known Princeton inti- 
mately, at least two-thirds of all outstanding teachers in the humanities 
either did not have a Ph.D. degree or else had taken one against their will 
and their better sense. Nowadays, of course, that is changing, for if you 
haven’t a Ph.D. degree you can’t teach. But if anybody can show me that 
the teaching or knowledge of the humanities is improving I will be inter- 
ested.’’6 

The double purpose of the seven mild changes herein suggested for the 
program of graduate study in Romance would be, first, relevancy to one’s 
teaching career, and, secondly, harmony with one’s tastes and capacities. 
Young doctors would not all be cast in one and the same philological mould, 
and they would know something about the subjects they must teach. 

This opportunity to decide for oneself whether one is best fitted for 
linguistics, medieval literature, or a more modern field, and whether one’s 
time will be spent wholly in acquiring knowledge or partly in that and 
partly in producing a dissertation—this segregation according to taste 


* Struthers Burt: “The Virtues of Argument,” Princeton Alumni Weekly, xxvu, 31. This 
able paper could have been quoted copiously in this discussion. 
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and ability will make for happiness. What is more, it will make for scholar- 
ship. No man will be pretending to like what he hates and cannot do 
satisfactorily. Does not that in itself suggest a picture of a happier and more 
effective school of graduate studies? 


Ill. THE INTENDING TEACHER 


In the opinion of the pundits of scholarship, it would appear, good 
teaching, if of any importance at all, may be counted on to take care of 
itself. “Pedagogy” (awful word) should be left to inferior minds incapable 
of scholarship, or to renegades who have deserted the true faith. Your 
young doctor who knows exactly how much influence Byron had on Musset, 
whether the Cid dates December, 1636, or January, 1637, and on what 
day of the week the Chanson de Roland was written, can be counted on to 
teach freshmen to read, to write and to pronounce French, and to under- 
stand Racine and Bourget. He gets his teaching by instinct, or by observing 
the great teachers under whom he has sat and who were—of course!—all 
masters of the art. There are no great educational principles for him to 
discuss, no new useful devices which will help him to become a better man 
in the classroom. Besides, all of this elementary teaching is a mere obstacle 
of one’s youthful days; one’s real career lies above and beyond. 

Clearly, since the graduate school is preparing men for the teaching 
career, it cannot escape the broad issue of proper preparation. In the pre- 
ceding section a little thought was given to the question of scholarship; we 
are now prepared to face the irritating problem of “‘teacher training.” 

In this matter these two questions seem to be implied: (1) Do we want 
good teachers in our schools and colleges? and (2) Can anything be done 
in the days of preparation to help one to become a good teacher? And there 
are two possible answers: (1) No; we do not want good teachers—often 
called “‘mere teachers” and contrasted to scholars. (2) One becomes a good 
teacher by native instinct, imitation, and trial and error; the explicit study 
of educational theory and methods is a silly waste of time; and, as for us, 
we have no method. 

Something may perhaps be gained by reminding ourselves of the differ- 
ent types or levels of the teaching profession, and by seeking to discover 
whether matters of scholarship and pedagogy may not vary from type to 
type. At the base of the school system we of course find the primary teacher, 
who will probably disclaim an absorbing interest in erudition, but who will 
insist that the power to guide, enlighten, interest, and inspire young pupils 
is a vital matter; in other words she must be a good teacher but need not 
be a very learned person. At the other end of the scale we find the erudite 
scholar who sits before graduate students only; here no “pedagogy”’ is 
essential, profound learning being the only vital thing. Between these 
extremes lies our vast majority of school and college pupils. First the ele- 
mentary classes, chiefly in language work, found in high school or in college. 
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Next the intermediate courses in advanced language and in elementary 
literature. Then our advanced courses in literature and the elementary 
work in historical linguistics, peopled by upper classmen and beginners in 
the graduate field. 

Descartes tried to teach us long ago that a problem must be analyzed if 
it is to be solved, that sweeping generalizations which apply accurately to 
only a fraction of it are the cause of most of our misunderstandings. So 
both the defenders of good teaching and teacher training, as well as their 
critics, should understand that generalizations about teaching which 
apply to the primary teacher may have no interest for the lecturer before 
graduate classes, and vice versa. 

We may, then, start with the implicit understanding that the need for 
scholarship increases as we ascend the scale from primary school to graduate 
school, and that the need for “education” and “methodology” may 
diminish in the same proportion. To this we shall agree, with but just the 
modest qualifications that we object to uncultured ignoramuses even in 
our primary schools, and that the teacher of graduates who can organize 
his work and present it in clear and interesting fashion—just like any 
“mere teacher”—does a more effective job than the master of confusion 
(and we have sat under both kinds). 

Another fact that risks being overlooked is the certainty that many who 
aspire ultimately to the more “scholarly” jobs at the top of the ladder 
will have to pass through a stage of “mere teaching” lower down; so, if 
teaching is of any importance in this more elementary stage, it would 
appear that these temporary exiles from the delights of scholarship owe it 
to their temporary obligations to do a decent job for their classes. Or if 
they persist in scorning ‘mere teaching,’ perhaps something ought to be 
done to save them from the horrors of it, and to save their classes from the 
horror of their feeble attempts to compromise with an inexcusable situa- 
tion. Honest men who find themselves in this predicament will face the 
question and prepare for it. 

The debate about good teaching, then, becomes acute neither in the 
primary nor the graduate school, but in the intermediate ranges of genuine 
college (or high-school) classes; and the problem of meeting this situation 
belongs apparently to all but that minute group who will step immediately 
from the graduate school into very advanced teaching. 

In an editorial entitled “Education at Harvard” the Harvard Crimson 
asserted not long ago that the caliber of instruction in Harvard College is 
“uniformly poor,” and explained that the main cause of this poor teaching 
lies in the policy of the president of placing undue emphasis on research 
rather than teaching ability. Most of us would feel that this accusation, if 
true, is pretty serious, for, no matter how teaching ability may be ac- 
quired, we had assumed that it was essential in a teaching institution. But 
the editors of the Harvard Crimson may find consolation in the opinions 
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expressed in the columns of a publication of a rival institution (not always 
the dearest foe), the Princeton Alumni Weekly’ wherein a writer calmly 
declares that good teachers are a pest—mere cheap popularity-hounds. 
The great scholar surrounded by a group of enthusiastic pupils—that is 
the only desirable sort of college class. 

So, then, some believe that good teachers are not even wanted in a 
scholarly college. Against this rather snobbish attitude and its unsound 
generalizations, we may presume to suggest a few homely facts. If it be 
true that the great scholar in a circle of eager enquiring minds is both a 
possibility and an ideal (one seems to recall such groups on both sides of 
the water), one must admit that a realistic look at the situation will reveal 
its rarity. Even among graduate students there are crude, undeveloped 
minds for whom good teaching, incarnated in organization, clarity, com- 
prehension of the student viewpoint—and not in erudition alone—makes 
for better scholarship. But let the graduate school keep its aimless teaching 
—if it must—and let us look at the rest of the picture. Of whom is one 
thinking when one asserts that “good teachers are not wanted” in under- 
graduate courses? Of an exceptionally brilliant man here and there, or of 
hordes of crude, bewildered—and yet not unpromising—adolescents? Are 
organization, clarity, proportion, wise chronological arrangement of 
material, psychological adaptation to capacity to learn—in other words, 
' good teaching—are these mere clap-trap, a cheap playing up to popularity? 
Such classes may contain good raw material which may be “evangelized”’ 
(the critic’s contemptuous term) into scholarship partly by the inspiration 
of the great scholar and partly by the tact of the great teacher. 

We must not wander at this moment into the details of this argument 
that the good teacher is a pest. We agree with Mr. Fennelly that good 
education lies in promoting growth from within, not in evangelizing from 
without; but we object to the assumption that all good teachers (and pos- 
sibly all good evangelists) do not share that view. We object further, also, 
and most emphatically, to this expression, ‘‘the proposal to introduce 
‘teachers’ instead of ‘scholars’,” as a preposterous assumption, for the 
simple reason that outstanding men have been both teachers and scholars. 
And we may register a protest against the cool dictum that the “best 
teachers” are usually specialists in popularity, for the simple observed 
fact that the best teachers we have known are sometimes far from popular 
and that some of the most popular faculty members we have known are 
only mediocre teachers. In fact, popularity is more often allied to ‘“‘snap” 
courses, and these are far removed from the realm of really good teaching. 
The good teacher, in our humble opinion, is simply the man who knows how 
to adapt his material to his students and to keep them interested and 
busy. Such an one will not assume that irrelevant monographs and degrees 

7 xxxm, 15, “College or University—a Debate,” by Aymar Embury II and John F. 
Fennelly. 
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can redeem an unorganized and unintelligible undergraduate course, any 
more than he will advocate the use of flash cards or blackboard exercises 
to teach Provencal morphology to graduate students. 

Fortunately not many college authorities believe with Mr. Fennelly 
that good teachers are a pest. They want good teachers. But they insist 
that “‘you cannot teach people to teach.” Good teachers, like Topsy, 
“just grow.” They have it in them, or they imitate others, or they pick it 
up by experiment. This view is probably quite common in college circles 
at the present time. Is it an informed and an intelligent view? This we 
propose now to consider. 

The president of one of our most distinguished Eastern colleges recently 
expressed in public the opinion that, while training in “methodology” may 
be a help to mediocrity, it is nothing but a handicap to the inspired teacher. 
In response to a request for the data behind this opinion, he has very 
kindly written as follows: “I have no body of facts now other than the 
following observations. The best trained boys who enter — unquestionably 
come from the private schools. To this statement there are of course a 
few exceptions. The public schools in general demand of their teachers the 
requisite number of courses in methodology. The private schools make no 
such requirement. The public school teachers with all their methodology 
do not seem to be able to do as good a job as the private school teachers, 
very few of whom have had the normal teacher training. No doubt other 
factors enter into consideration but I think there is a solid conclusion to 
be drawn from these statements which I have just made.” 

This argument will probably be accepted as final by those who do not 
like professional training. Others, more skeptical, must register their 
doubts. For one thing, it seems to prove too much, since it asserts, not 
that normal training gives no results, but that it gives positively harmful 
results. Then it is distinctly questionable whether the low opinion of high- 
school training held by his college president will be shared by many; 
exactly the opposite opinion is held by some. But even if it were true that 
the high-school product is not so explicitly prepared for entrance examina- 
tions and college courses, must we not make allowance for the fact that the 
high schools have other business on their hands,—that the group who are 
going to college cannot be favored at the expense of the perhaps larger 
group who are not going on? Furthermore, should we not consider the level- 
ing-down influence of the ultra-democratic population of the high schools 
and the harmful effect of too large classes? In the private schools we have a 
select group, having college usually as their aim, taught by carefully 
chosen instructors, in smaller classes intent upon getting into college. And 
high schools are democratically dotted all over the map; our “preparatory 
schools” are few and select. 

However, it is only wise and honest to list frankly all the points in the 
opposition’s favor—points which there is no gain in disputing. In the first 
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place it is true that one cannot make an educational silk purse out of a 
pedagogical sow’s ear. No amount of “‘education” or “methods” can func- 
tion as a substitute for scholarship, for personality, for common sense. 
Fine-spun educational theories and pretty classroom tricks cannot replace 
the direct insights of the teacher with superior native gifts. And it is to 
be feared that some types of institution have stressed educational theory 
and methods to the hurt of sound scholarship, and that real harm may be 
done to a half-educated person without the teacher’s artistic touch by a 
prim complacency born of a complete equipment of “‘methods.” It may 
have to be admitted also that some of those who have gone iato research 
in the field of education have selected some rather unusual topics; solemn 
conclusions on the blood-pressure of high-school janitors are not very near 
the heart of good teaching. Still, one seems to recall dissertations in the 
strictly “scholarly” field which were not of the broadest gauge nor of the 
most absorbing nature. 

It may be agreed, furthermore, that in a certain strict sense we “‘can- 
not teach people to teach.” Is it not also true that we cannot teach people 
to play golf or the violin—or to do anything else? that each must acquire 
part of his skill by learning from his own mistakes? Shall we conclude from 
this that every expert performer is intrinsically a good teacher and that 
the experienced teacher can give the beginner nothing in the way of theoreti- 
cal analysis of his problems or of practical guidance from his own experience 
—yes, even of “devices”? Not the lout, in music, or golf, or teaching, but 
the person with the basic gifts and information—can he or can he not be 
helped by knowing something of the problem on its theoretical and practical 
side, and something of the ways in which others have tried to solve that 
problem? 

In a sense it is also obvious that every new idea is a personal discovery 
by some one individual. The study of methods proceeds upon the assump- 
tion that the average teacher is unlikely to discover much for himself, that 
some of his best discoveries will come late in his career, and that it is there- 
fore wise and helpful to pool our discoveries and for him to discuss them, 
while he is still young, with a person of experience and tolerance. 

An analogy which suggests itself for the prospective teacher who is 
either entirely engrossed in scholarship and disinterested in teaching, or 
else altogether sure that he can learn his teaching by experience only, is 
the case of the medical student who might be interested in scientific matters 
only and not in curing people, or else wholly certain that the only way he 
can learn to cure is by making mistakes in the sickroom. Certainly we 
should not feel inclined to entrust to such a man the lives of our sick chil- 
dren, in whom he would not be interested and with whom he would not 
be competent to deal. Of course, in a certain strict sense, one “cannot 
teach a doctor to cure disease.” We may give him physiology, materia 
medica, diagnosis, therapeutics, and yet he may remain a dolt without 
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the common sense to apply his knowledge. We may even give him clinical 
instruction and interne duty and not make a wise practitioner of him. 
But it so happens that the best medical schools insist on clinical work and 
interneships as a bridge of the gap between knowledge and application— 
that is, on something like “professional training in methods” and “practice 
teaching.” 

Of course good teaching is a fine art. Those who realize this least are 
not those who are continually reflecting, experimenting, and studying 
principles and techniques by which the art may be set free to attain its 
end, but rather the traditionalists of a mechanized routine, or amateurs 
who would blindly trust the inspiration of the moment. For our modern 
ardor for the philosophy and techniques of good teaching is really derived 
(at least in part) from a realistic attitude toward the problems involved, 
which attitude we are trying to substitute for lazy glittering generalizations 
about “mental discipline,” ‘‘culture,” “the inspiration of great scholars,” 
and the like. It is not an attempt to substitute techniques for personality, 
but to equip personality with techniques and a reasoned program. 

The scientific mind, again following Descartes, must invariably divide 
its material into small controllable units and ask of each the devastating 
question, ‘What is the truth of the matter?” Thus has emerged—among 
those who are interested in the improvement of modern foreign language 
teaching—the searching analysis of objectives, tests of attainment, a 
consideration of programs that should march toward the desired objectives, 
and possibly even a few of the new techniques which may render attain- 
ment of the objectives more likely. In a word, this has meant the substitu- 
tion of orderly thinking, and of experiment where possible, for assumption 
and tradition. From this attitude has emerged the conviction that the 
sooner an intending teacher hears about these new attitudes and new facts 
the better for him and his teaching, no matter what his ultimate convictions 
may be, and that there is no better place for him to start his thinking than 
in the graduate school, or in his upper-class years in college. 

Those worthy souls who have once heard someone say, ‘‘You cannot 
teach people to teach,” and have themselves learned (perhaps) how to 
teach by a method of trial and error totally innocent of the available 
information, are too often content to pass along untested cant phrases 
without much careful study of the problem. In such a debate it is not pos- 
sible tc settle every moot question by laboratory tests, but one can at 
least offer some sort of analysis of approximately what a prospective 
teacher might perhaps encounter and intelligently analyze in a training 
class. In any case the conviction that one “cannot teach people to teach” 
should not rest upon mere complacent satisfaction with the supposed suc- 
cess of our own untutored procedures or upon a total ignorance of just 
what it is that one would try to teach these intending teachers. 

So it may now be expedient to attempt an informal but concrete 
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statement of the kind of professional preparation for a teaching career 
which may be advocated, without sacrificing scholarship or plunging head- 
long into a sea of methodology. In the first place it may be wise to introduce 
the intending teacher to just a little educational theory, either in the 
domain of the history or the organization of education, or in the analysis 
of the learning processes. Intelligent discussion of this point must be left for 
more competent writers. We who stand on the outskirts of this field may 
simply express our interest in the small amount of useful information that 
has leaked through to us, as well as our realization of the danger of going 
too far. Incidentally, such a course would be another addition to the stu- 
dent’s program. Mention may well be made here of the concession to 
teacher training involved in the “‘fifth-year plan” recently established at 
Harvard and at Clark. While this plan differs from the normal-school 
program in its insistence upon a preliminary purely cultural four-year 
course, and in its severe content-requirements, it differs also from our 
suggested infusion of teacher training into the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences in that it aims at preparation for school rather than college 
positions and goes much more broadly into “education” than we should 
expect the American college teacher to need to go. 

The basic or central “teacher-training course” would have to do with 
aims and methods of teaching and the preparation for one’s career. In this 
simple one-semester course having to do with the intending teacher’s intro- 
duction to his professional problems, an attempt should be made to be 
very realistic and practical, and perhaps to make as little use as possible 
of the malodorous terms “pedagogy,” ‘‘methods,” or even “education.” 
We may now list some of the topics that might be discussed in such a 
course: 

1. The first problem to stand out might be the teacher’s relation to 
and preparation for his professional career. This involves such matters as 
one’s probable trend toward a school or a college post—or a modus vivendi 
while thet question is being solved—the best type of preparation for the 
different kinds of teaching, graduate study at home and abroad, research, 
the chances of avoiding excessive specialization or too much spreading, 
the use and collecting of books. Here might be included also a mild form 
of vocational guidance—a study of one’s fitness for this or that kind of 
teaching or for any kind. 

2. More definitely in the area of the teaching problem will be an attempt 
to encourage reasoned conviction about the general purpose and more im- 
mediate objectives of the teacher of the Romance languages. Is it discipline, 
reading skill, speaking ability, culture? 

3. Then would arise naturally, and in logical sequence, an impartial 
consideration of the various programs and methods that have been pro- 
posed for the attainment of the various objectives, as we asked ourselves 
what has been the history of classroom method in the past and what has 
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governed our policies. We should thus discover that teaching has followed 
the crowd, with but few individual variations. The oldest tradition was 
grammar and translation, as “discipline” and as the only sure road to 
mastery. Then a few independent minds thought they had discovered 
the millenium in the Direct Method; with its emphasis on speech and its 
distrust of grammar-study and translation; in this movement there were 
at first but a few lonely pioneers, and then a wild rush of not too discrimi- 
nating enthusiasm. In neither case does there seem to have been a calm 
and clear analysis of desirable objectives and classroom possibilities, much 
less an orderly study of opinions, nor a laboratory test of results. Now the 
grammar-translation method was not all wrong simply because it was 
untested tradition. There is much to be said in its favor. It was probably 
wholly right in some of its contentions, even (in view of some recent cor- 
rective evidence) partly right about its discipline. Nor is the Direct Method 
wholly contemptible simply because it may have been a superficial craze. It 
contributed much. The newest of all methods—the reading emphasis—is 
not necessarily right because it is new. If right, that is because it has been 
espoused by men of open mind, trained in other traditions, who have been 
willing to analyze language problems and submit the results to laboratory 
tests—which tests, they may even suspect, have not been uniformly 
favorable. 

4. Finally we list an inspection of some of the more important classroom 
procedures that have been proposed—phonetics, silent reading, and so on. 
Possibly it may be well to give definiteness to this item by listing a few 
concrete illustrations of some of the things that were once new in language 
teaching, and which most of us have discovered by mere chance, but which 
an alert teacher of aims and methods would at once pass on to his class 
of intending teachers and discuss critically with them. 

First a rather old and by this time perfectly obvious teaching trick 
which may help to transmute a language course into a process of steady 
mastery instead of a routine of daily mechanical deciphering and transcrib- 
ing (or copying), supplemented by semi-annual cramming for examination: 
this is the weekly test. When first introduced a generation ago in a dis- 
tinguished old university, it seemed revolutionary. It was, however, ap- 
proved, even by the students, and has met with similar approval in other 
colleges. Distinctly “‘old stuff” and very humdrun;; but it was once new, and 
it works. We might tell our intending teachers about it—if they happen 
not to have heard! 

Phonetics is on a distinctly more important level than are weekly tests. 
It was once a new science and a revolutionary teaching technique. To be 
sure some graduate students know long ago about the subject, in a purely 
technical way; but few talked about its teaching value and many did not 
even know its name. Some of us of an older generation—who had only 
heard the phonetics of highly technical graduate schools described some- 
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what scornfully by the older cultural tradition—will recall the revelation 
to our untutored minds brought by the lectures of Passy and Rousselot, or 
the private application under Zund-Burguet, and having a whole un- 
dreamed-of field of new linguistic possibilities opened up for us. There 
are still active and prospective teachers who know little or nothing about 
this science and its application to the teaching of pronunciation, and 
others who have a rather uninformed dislike for it; and there is nothing 
in the present graduate program to save the future doctor from similar 
ignorance. We are not aserting that phonetic methods should be adopted 
by every teacher; in fact, we of the reading-objective school may well 
believe that the spoken language—and therefore pronunciation and 
phonetics—is unimportant in elementary classes. But the subject stands 
there challenging intelligent consideration. Shall intending teachers start 
their work still believing such nonsense that the science of phonetics and 
the technique of phonetic transcription are one and the same thing, and 
without the least conception of the pedagogical merits of phonetic science 
or of the arguments advanced for and against transcription? That is the 
plight of most of those who are teaching today and of those who are 
preparing to teach. A student might pass through the graduate school 
without getting a bit of modern applied phonetics, and he will certainly 
hear nothing of the teaching problems connected with that science. The 
course in “methods” will make sure of his early introduction to phonetics 
as a teaching tool. 

A friend who is a most successful teacher, and who—like the writer— 
has only recently learned the value of placement tests and other objective 
achievement tests, has turned from an attitude of some suspicion regarding 
all of ‘‘these fancy pedagogical innovations” to an enthusiastic belief in 
such tests and aconstant use of them. Might there not have been a certain 
advantage to us all in hearing about placement tests and in discussing 
their merits in a teacher-training course? Merely accidental contact with 
them might not have been the lot of either of us for another twenty-five 
years, and this accidental contact would probably not have included 
the critical estimate nor the breadth of information that one should find 
in an intelligent training course or in a book like R. D. Cole’s.*® 

So we might consider more broadly the problem raised by the new-type 
and the old-type examinations. What are the merits of the two? The temp- 
tation is to be vague and inert, going along in the good old rut, as most 
of us have been doing for most of our lives. Nor have we been doing alto- 
gether badly in every case. But there are on record some startling facts 
about differing opinions of different readers of exactly the same examination 
of the essay type, and for any of us ever to use the old-fashioned exami- 
nation to establish minute distinctions for border-line cases must cause no 


8 Modern Foreign Languages and Their Teaching, revised by James B. Tharp, New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1937. 
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little merriment for the gods. Now the modernist in examinations has 
three serious criticisms of the old type; he believes that we try—unwisely 
—to test a student on several different things at once, that our marks are 
too largely subjective opinions, and that we have no wide range of fact 
upon which to base intelligent standards of judgment. Let us reduce the 
problem to its simplest terms. Let us imagine three different students 
taking an old-type examination and translating into French a ten-word 
sentence containing five more or less important constructions or agree- 
ments. Student number one, let us say, gets wrong every word, every 
gender, and every grammatical point; we shall have to give him zero. 
Student number tvvo gets his genders right but his vocabulary and his 
grammar all wrong; he has done better than number one, but he can cer- 
tainly have no better than zero. Now let us suppose that we also give a 
mark of zero to number three, who gets his five points of grammar all 
wrong, but is perfect in vocabulary and gender; is that an intelligent ac- 
count of the real situation? If so, it amounts to telling the students that, 
once their construction and agreement are incorrect, we are not interested 
in knowing whether they have learned any vocabulary or not. The case 
cited is obviously very extreme, but it illustrates the principle. 

Let us now consider some of the differences between the new-type 
examination and the older type—things which are already familiar enough 
to teachers interested in what is going on in the educational world, and 
which would of course be brought to the attention of teacher-training 
classes. In the first place the new-type examination insists upon testing 
but one skill at a time. Thus, one part of the examination will test vocabu- 
lary, and that alone; the next will test comprehension only; a third may 
test specific points of grammar one by one. And nothing is left to the 
opinion of the marker; the student makes a definite score; the result is 
thus a matter of statistics, not of subjective impressions. Finally, when 
this “score” is placed in a “‘scale” based upon broad national data, we 
know just where the student would stand in a typical class of one-hundred 
that had been studying the subject for the same length of time. It may be 
a wholesome thing to compare this procedure with our present habit of 
remarking that “Bingo got 70 and I gave him C-minus.” At any rate it 
seems proper for intending teachers at least to know about the two tech- 
niques. 

Good teaching is hard work and sometimes involves drudgery; for 
instance, it is so much easier to dash off half-a-dozen general questions, 
of the essay type, to read the answers casually, to guess at their quality, 
and then to inform the gullible student that he “got” B-plus or D-minus,— 
it is so much easier to do that than to prepare 50 or 100 specific questions 
for specific answers, which can be judged objectively and which imply a 
teal evaluation. Surely the merits of the two types of examination should 
be presented to the intending teacher, who may never have heard of any 
but the old-fashioned sort. Not that one need overpraise mechanical 
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methods of examining, or be too critical of an occasional essay question. 
There are values in the latter, but we may at least raise doubts about 
their everlasting validity as objective estimates. In this, as in other prob- 
lems of teaching, the modernist believes that he seeks to be more realistic 
and scientific than tradition—to substitute realities for vague phrases, the 
grand manner, and an attitude of condescension—in other words to know 
what he is talking about. And yet, let us remember that the desire to be 
informed by no means implies approval of every new theory or device. 
The course in aims and methods seeks primarily to inform the intending 
teacher about all possible procedures, not to convert him to any one 
creed.°® 

As a final example of new possibilities in teaching we may consider the 
reading objective and the newer reading techniques. The oldest objective, 
of course, was “mental discipline,” arrived at through grammar, line-upon- 
line translation, and composition. Even in this tradition the ready ability 
to read Greek or German, either intensively or for content, was probably 
the unconscious objective of many. Now the “educationists” are simply 
aiming to define this issue more clearly and to have us consider explicitly 
just what reading skill is—for there are definitely two distinct kinds; then 
whether or not reading skill is the one and only aim for the majority; and 
finally to have us think about the best road toward our objective. Some 
few, perhaps, still believe that the grammar-translation method, whatever 
the objective, is the best; others insist that oral mastery is essentia] even to 
good reading; and another group would have us select rapid content-reading 
(not minute deciphering) as our objective and learn to read by reading. 
This last school also usually draws a sharp distinction between “silent” 
and intensive reading, and for the “‘silent”’ technique it may prefer simpli- 
fied texts, high-frequency vocabularies, a drastic reduction of grammar, and 
procedure by fore question and true-false test, rather than by translation 
or oralization.'° And some of them believe that silent reading has vast 
possibilities in literary study. Who is right? 

The course in methods seeks to inform rather than to dogmatize, but it 
may at least ask whether you wish your coming teachers to start their work 
entirely ignorant of these new and important issues, and, if not, where and 
when you expect them to get their information. Think for a moment, more 
in detail, of the true-false test. In how many conventional schools and col- 
leges has it even been mentioned? And how did it get to be known if not 
through educationists and their dupes? Is it or is it not a technique that 
may be used to encourage silent reading from the first elementary lesson, 


* For a beautiful example of the objective test that really tests and that can be scored 
without the injection of the examiner’s opinion, see Hymen Alpern, “A New-Type Examina- 
tion in Spanish Literature,” Modern Language Journal, xxv, 4. 

10 This point of view has been exploited by the writer in his articles, “Some Aspects of the 
Reading Emphasis” (Hispania, May, 1936), and “(How May One Learn to Read?,” Modern 
Language Journal, xx1, 5. 
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or perhaps only as a bridge from the intensive reading of the more conven- 
tional language course to the rapid reading desired, for instance, in the 
study of literature? Or has it no value at all? Does it make for sharper com- 
prehension of essentials? Does it escape both the Scylla of translation 
drudgery and the Charybdis of superficial ‘“‘outside reading’’? In literature, 
does it concentrate attention upon essential inner meaning? Is it more use- 
ful as a teaching or as a testing device? Has it any place in examinations 
in literature? Possibly some of those questions are important. Possibly the 
intending teacher will be better off for having considered them. If teachers 
are to know about true-false tests, where shall they get their information 
—from a systematic course or from chance contact?!! 

These are some of the high lights which might be discussed in the course 
on aims and methods, some of them old debates which need to be organized, 
and some of them entirely new material which chance would hardly bring 
to one’s attention. There is, of course, much more, both in the way of a 
complete analysis of the problem as a whole, and of mention of lesser 
points along the way. These topics which have been discussed may give 
at least an idea of the kind of thing that would be taken up. 

In addition to discussion of teaching problems, the intending teacher 
will profit by practice teaching, if possible under the eye of a mature teacher 
who can advise him. Our graduate schools which now employ their more 
promising men as tutors and assistants are of course helping to remove, by 
trial and error, the most offensive verdancy from the untried, and those 
which demand teaching experience before granting the doctorate are also 
giving evidence of an understanding of the situation. Supervision and ad- 
vice could well be added to these helps. 

Among other possible objections to professional preparation of teachers 
—other than that “it can’t be done”—is the question of the time it will 
take. A year-course in civilization, a semester in educational psychology 
and another in aims and methods, plus some experience in practice teaching, 
will amount to the equivalent of almost a full year of graduate work. Will 
the time be well spent? The answer is not an easy one. One might begin by 
suggesting that, if this year of work produces a more effective teacher, the 
time will not have been lost, measured in terms of happiness, a quicker 
start, and ultimate success. Possibly the added load may be lessened by 


A former student, and a critic of this paper, who has been amply exposed to true-false 
tests, both as teaching and as testing techniques, is anxious that this term shall not be mis- 
understood as indicating merely “the well-known mechanical and meaningless check-up used 
in so many places.” He would have emphasis placed upon “the fund of humor, high degree of 
interest, and intensive comprehension that abound” in the suitable use of true-false tests as 
@ means of getting at the inner meaning of a text in literature which is being studied in a class 
exercise for which there are no “grades.” But my student critic remembers also some rather 
searching examinations consisting of true-false passages to be spotted and characterized, and 
“the day of reckoning requires much more than a good guess.” Strictly speaking, these matters 
are rather details of personal method than part of the general question of teacher training 
in aims and methods, but it may be just as well to prevent misunderstanding wherever possible. 
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putting some of the extra work into the undergraduate program or even by 
sacrificing one or two of the more technical graduate courses. 

Another supposed objection is that such training will produce puppets 
moved by “‘methodology,” whereas “‘we (the superior teachers of the pres- 
ent régime) have no methods; we simply use common sense.” How can the 
despiser of methods imagine that he is getting away from them simply by 
remaining in the rut of old methods or of his own inventions? Is ‘‘methodol- 
ogy,” as a term of contempt, applicable only to new ways of doing things, 
or may it also be used for a reasoned choice among all possible procedures by 
adequately informed people? If it be the latter, the definition can hardly 
be called slanderous. The delusion that one has no method reminds one of 
the amusing assertion that one has no creed, simply because one denies 
this or that article of the standard creeds, or proclaims the impossibility 
of knowing anything, as though opinions that a thing is not true or cannot 
be known were not opinions—and too often rather opinionated ones besides! 
The moment a man has an opinion he has a creed, and everyone has opin- 
ions. So, the moment a man begins to teach he has a method. Our method 
may last only a few minutes, to be succeeded by another and then another; 
it may be imitation or caprice without a moment of orderly thinking behind 
it, or it may be the result of careful observation and reflection; in any case it 
is a method, or.a series or a combination of methods. Method is a way of 
teaching. 

The “no method” plea is in danger of being a confession that one has 
made no carefully thought-out attack upon one’s teaching problems. Those 
who are now seeking to organize teaching around an intelligent study of its 
problems, aided by whatever light sane experimentation can throw upon 
them, are not the prophets of an effeminate set of parlor tricks dubbed 
“methodology”; they simply want to study the situation. We cannot escape 
the question whether our classroom procedure is an intelligent choice, or 
something we have stumbled into through tradition or personal whim. 

Again, this time in the words of a good friend who is the brilliant dean 
of a great graduate school, all the intending teacher needs to do is to “‘read 
a book on psychology.” Now, the value of teacher training is not primarily 
conditioned by the way that training is secured, whether by informal con- 
ference, private reading, or a formal course. It is certainly true that mature 
students do “pick up” privately such things as a little elementary Italian 
or Portuguese, or the literature of some century that is not formally studied 
in a course. Possibly that will do also for educational psychology or for aims 
and methods. However, we feel sure that our friend, the dean, would not 
treat thus cavalierly any serious area of his own specialty, and we doubt 
whether the intending teacher can efficiently survey the problems of his 
educational career without an experienced head to talk things over with 
and to show him where the best material is to be found. It hardly seems 
likely that the treacherous uncharted sea of education can best be navigated 
without a pilot. 
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An Outline of German Grammar on the Mne- 


monic Scheme of Three, Five, Eight 


JANE F. GOODLOE 
Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland 


(Author’s explanavion.—The necessarily analytical approach to a foreign language usually 
results in the student’s never seeing the “forest for the trees.”” The following simple outline 
of German grammar is offered as a kind of compass, by which he can orientate himself in the 
“forest”’ while acquiring familiarity with the various “trees.’’) 


HE “logical” presentation, demanding completeness, is discarded in 

favor of effective discrimination between those forms that must be 
known actively for use in writing and speaking, and those which need be 
known only passively, that is, recognized when encountered. Such “recog- 
nition forms,” which the beginner will do well to leave out of consideration 
when approaching the paradigms for the first time, are: 

1. the personal pronouns of the second person, singular and plural, dx 
and thr, in all their forms. (All beginners should confine themselves to the 
use of Sie for English you.), 

2. the verb forms agreeing with the subject du (thou) and ihr (ye), 

3. the present subjunctive and all compound subjunctive tenses made 
up with the present tense of the auxiliary verb, 7.e., present perfect, future 
and future perfect, 

4. the genitive case of all personal pronouns, 

5. the words jener, mancher, solcher. 

These omissions mean a real simplification of the grammar for beginners 
and enable them to acquire the essentials, including the past and past per- 
fect subjunctives and the passive voice, earlier, more easily and far better 
than most students learn them now. 

According to this scheme, German grammar has three large compart- 
ments: 

A. Verbs, with five large and subdivided sets of pigeon-holes, 

B. “Characteristic Endings,” with three sets of pigeon-holes having 
eight subdivisions, 

C. “Other Things,”’ occupying three plus three sets of pigeon-holes. 

A. Verbs (5 sets of pigeon-holes). 
I. Principal parts (3) of the [1. Strong! and irregular (vowel change)® 
3 types of verbs (later 42. Weak (no vowel change, but -te, -#) 


“Key Forms’’)® 3. Mixed? (vowel change and -ée, -#) 
II. Simple tenses (3) 1. present indicative‘ 
(omitting present subjunctive) 2. past indicative’ 
3. past subjunctive® 
1. haben 
III. Simple tenses (3) of the 3 auxiliary verbs® 2. sein 


3. werden’? 
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Present perfect indicative 
Past perfect indicative 
Past perfect subjunctive 
Future 

Present conditional 


1. with haben 
or sein® 


IV. Compound tenses 2. with werden 


NO RB DK WS DO 


(3 types) 3. with haben . Future perfect'® 
or sein and Perfect conditional 
werden 


1. inseparable! 
(1. with prefix +2. separable” 
3. separable-inseparable™ 
2. with reflexive pronoun 
3. Passive Voice, i.e, werden compounded with 
the perfect passive participle of the verb 
L “in the passive.” | 


V. Compound verbs 
(3 types) 





B. “Characteristic Endings” (3 sets of pigeon-holes having 8 sub-divisions). 
For each of the sixteen (8+8) possible combinations of gender, 
number and case there is an ending characteristic of that combina- 





tion: Masc. Neut.® Fem.!¢ Plural'® 
N. -er -eS -e -e 
G. -eS -eS -er -er 
D. -em -em -er -en 
A. -en -eS -e -e 


I. These endings appear without modification or omission on the follow- 
ing 3 groups of words: 
1. dieser, welcher, jeder-alle, whether used as adjectives or as pronouns. 
(Omit jener, mancher, solcher.) 
2. the pronouns einer, keiner, meiner, unsrer, seiner, ihrer, Ihrer. 
(Omit deiner, eurer.) 
3. All attributive adjectives when carrying the “characteristic” in- 
flection (in contrast to the ‘‘non-characteristic”’ -em and -e). 
II. These characteristic endings appear with slight modifications on the 
following 3 groups of words: 
1. The article and demonstrative adjective der has modified endings 
in the forms das and die, as follows: 


Masc. Neut. Fem. Plu. 
N. der das die die 
G. des des der der 
D. dem dem der den 
A. den das die die 


2. The pronoun der, demonstrative and relative, extends all genitive 
forms and the dative plural by adding the syllable -em (in the 
masculine and neuter genitives, -sem in order to keep the e short 
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and the s hissed). Otherwise the forms are identical with those of 
the article-adjective der: 


Masc. Neut. Fem. Plu. 


N. der das die die 

G. dessen dessen deren deren (demonstrative: derer) 
D. dem dem der denen 

A. den das die die 


3. The forms of the pronoun of the third person, omitting the genitive 
case, are either identical with the corresponding ‘characteristic 
ending” (er, es), similar to the corresponding-forms of the pro- 
noun der (sie, die; ihnen, denen) or suggestive of the English 
forms (ihm, him; ihr, her). The English forms are historically da- 
tives, the old English form corresponding to ihn has been lost: 


Formal 
Masc. Neut. Fem. Plu. address 
N. er es sie sie Sie 
G. (Omitted) 
D ihm ihm ihr ihnen Thnen 
A ihn es sie sie Sie 


III. The “characteristic endings” are altogether lacking in certain forms 
of 2 groups of words, but where there is an ending, it is the ‘‘char- 
acteristic ending”’: 

1. The adjectives ein, kein, mein, unser, sein, ihr, Ihr lack the ‘“‘char- 
acteristic ending”’ in only 3 places, as follows: 


Masc. Neut. Fem. Plu. 
N. kein kein keine keine 
G. keines keines keiner keiner 
D. keinem keinem keiner keinen 
A. keinen kein keine keine 


2. Nouns take the “characteristic endings”’ in only 3 places. Masculine 
and neuter nouns regularly add -s in the genitive,” the dative 
plural must end in -”, though if the nominative plural! ends in -n, 
no other is added: 


Masc. Neut. Fem. Plu. or Plu 
N. Vater!§ Zimmer!® Frau Kinder Eltern 
G. Vaters!® Zimmers Frau Kinder Eltern 
D. Vater Zimmer Frau Kindern Eltern 
A. Vater Zimmer Frau Kinder Eltern 


C. “Other Things” (3 plus 3 pigeon-holes). 


I. “Other Things” involving changes in form (3). 

1. Formation of the plural of nouns, according to the three (3) genders 
a. Regular. 

(1) Feminine nouns form the nominative plural by adding -n, -en, 
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-nen: die Feder, die Federn; die Antwort, die Antworten; 
die Freundin, die Freundinnen. 

(2) Masculine and neuter polysyllables have the nominative 
plural like the nominative singular: 
der Onkel, die Onkel; das Ufer, die Ufer. 

(3) Masculine and neuter monosyllables and nouns in -tum form 
their plural with Umlaut (°°) and masculines add -e, neuters 
and nouns in -tum add -er: der Stuhl, die Stiihle; der Irrtum, 
die Irrtiimer; das Buch, die Biicher; das Kénigtum, die 
Konigtiimer. 

b. Exceptions. 

(1) Feminine: 

(a) The two words Mutter and Tochter take the Umlaut (‘°). 
(b) Some 40 monosyllables, Hand, Nacht, Stadt, u.s.w. take * ‘e. 

(2) Neuter: 

(a) The five words, Auge, Ohr, Bett, Hemd, Ende, take -n or -en. 

(b) Some polysyllables, Gesicht, u.s.w. take -er. 

(c) Some 40 monosyllables, Bein, Jahr, Stiick, Tier, Wort 
u.s.wW. take -e. 

(3) Masculine: 

(a) Some 20 polysyllables, Vater, Bruder, Garten, Vogel, A pfel, 
u.s.w. take **. 

(b) A number of polysyllables, Abend, Monat, u.s.w. add -e. 

(c) Some 40 monosyllables, Arm, Hund, Schuh, Tag, u.s.w. 
add -e. 

(d) Five or six, Mann, Wald, u.s.w. add * ‘er. 

(e) Five or six, See, Staat, Vetter, u.s.w. add -m or -en. 

2. The personal pronoun of the first person (omitting the genitive) 


Singular Plural 
(no distinction of gender) 
N. ich wir 
Mikidihiddethadbiakank chee cee aeenlee ee (Omitted) 
D mir uns 
A. mich uns 


3. Adjectives and adverbs. 
a. Inflection of attributive adjectives. 

(1) Adjectives in -er made from names of cities or countries, 
Frankfurter, Hamburger, Wiener, Schweizer, u.s.w., are in- 
declinable, therefore never have any inflectional ending. 

(2) The adjectives ganz and halb, unless preceded by the article, 
are not inflected: Ganz Berlin, but, das ganze Berlin. 

(3) An attributable adjective standing alone after the verbs 
sein and werden has no ending: Der Mann ist gross. Das Kind 
wird schlafrig. Die Frau ist alt. Die Eliern sind krank. 
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(4) Otherwise an attributive adjective, or a whole series of attribu- 
tive adjectives, when not preceded by the ‘characteristic 
ending” attached to one of the words listed in B. I, 1, II, 1, 
III, 1 or followed by the “characteristic ending” attached 
to the noun, as in B. ITI, 2, itself takes the ‘‘characteristic 
ending,” cf. B. I. 3: Guter Hund; ein guter Hund, ein guter, 
treuer Hund; liebes Kind, mein liebes Kind; ein liebes, gutes 
kleines Kind. 

(5) An attributable adjective, or a whole series of attributive 
adjectives, when preceded by the “characteristic ending” 
attached to one of the words listed in B. I, 1, II, 1, III, 1 or 
followed by the “characteristic ending” attached to the noun 
as in B. III, 2, takes one or the other of the two ‘‘non-char- 
acteristic endings,” -en or -e, (cf. b): einem guten, treuen Hund; 
die lieben, kleinen Kinder; guten Kaffees; kalten Wassers. 

b. The “‘non-characteristic endings,” -en and -e, referred to above 


are used: 
Masc. Neut. Fem.”° Plural?° 
N. -e -e -e -en 
G. -en -en -en -en 
D. -en -en -en -en 
A. -en -e -e -en 


c. The comparison of adjectives. 
(1) All adjectives, regardless of length, form the comparative 
by adding -er, the superlative by adding -st: langsam, lang- 
samer, der langsamste. Some common monosyllables have 

also Umlaut: alt, alter, der alteste. 

(2) A few are irregular: gross, grisser, der grisste; hoch, hiher, der 
hochste; nah, niher, der nachste; gut, besser, der beste. 

(3) The comparative and superlative forms are inflected accord- 
ing to the same rules as the positive, cf. a, (4) and (5): der 
langsamere Mann; ein dlterer Herr; ein allerliebstes Kind. 

d. Adverbs. 

(1) The uninflected form of the positive and comparative of the 
adjective serves also as the adverb: Er schreibt langsam; sie 
schreibt langsamer. 

(2) Exceptions to (1) are the two strictly adverbial forms lange, 
adjective Jang; and gern, lieber, adjective lieb, lieber. 

(3) The superlative of the adverb differs from the superlative 
of the adjective and has two forms, a form am -sten expressing 
the literal superlative degree: Sie hat von den drei Damen am 
schinsten gesungen, and a form aufs -ste expressing a figurative- 
ly superlative degree: Sie war die einzige, die sang, aber sie hat 
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aufs schinste gesungen. The form aufs -ste is more forceful 
than the adverb reinforced by sehr, aiisserst, hichst. 
II. “Other Things” involving no change in form (3). 

1. Rules for the gender of nouns as determined by meaning and by 
form.” 

2. Uses of the cases, including the lists of prepositions that govern one 

or more of the three (3) oblique cases.” 

3. Word order (5). 

a. In compound tenses of the verb, the participle or infinitive is 
separated from the inflected verb. In indepedent clauses it 
stands at the end of the clause: Ich habe den Mann erst gestern 
gesehen; er wird die Arbeit schon machen. In dependent clauses 
it may be followed only by the inflected verb, cf. c. 

b. In independent declarative sentences the inflected verb is al- 
ways the second element,” that is, all that precedes it must be 
the answer to a single question, i.e., who? whom? which? when? 





why? etc.: Ein hoher Baum steht vor dem Haus. Vor dem Haus 
2 2 

steht ein hoher Baum. Als sie mich erblickte, lichelte sie. 

c. In dependent clauses the inflected verb stands last: 
Als sie mich erblickte, u.s.w. 
(Except when it takes the place of an omitted wenn: (1) Hditte 
ich etwas mehr Geld! (2) Als hétte sie mich gar nicht gesehen. 
Or when it precedes two infinitives: dass er es nicht hitte tun 
kinnen). 

d. The negative, adverb of place, separable prefix, participle and 
infinitive tend to go to the end of the clause and in the order 
mentioned: Er wiirde nicht in der Stadt angekommen sein, wenn 
er geflogen ware. 

e. The reflexive pronoun and the adverb of time tend to come for- 
ward in the sentence: Er setzte sich sofort an seinen Schreibtisch. 

1 The regularity of what are called in German “strong verbs,” corresponding as they do to 
what are called in English “irregular verbs” should be early emphasized. Also, since the stu- 
dent encounters in all narration the past forms but has to look them up in the vocabulary 
under the infinitive, the relation of the vowels in the regular vowel sequences should be ob- 
served. A simplified scheme for these sequences with examples is: 


Infinitive Past tense Perfect participle 
1. ei ie ie (bleiben, scheinen, schreiben) 
or i i (beissen, greifen, reiten) 
2. ie 6 36 (bieten, fliegen, frieren) 
or 0 o (fliessen, riechen, schliessen) 
(Other verbs having o in the past should be introduced later). 
3. in(d,g,k) an(d,g,k) un(d,g,k) (binden, singen, trinken) 


or 
inn, imm ann, amm onn, omm (beginnen, gewinnen, schwimmen) 
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4. e a re) (brechen, helfen, sprechen) 
or e (essen, geben, sehen) 
5. a u a (fahren, schlagen, tragen) 
or ie (fallen, lassen, schlafen) 


(Further vowel changes are confined to the sequences 4 and 5, where in the third 
person singular present indicative the a of the infinitive becomes 4, ich fahre, er fahrt, 
u.s.w.; short e becomes i, ich spreche, er spricht, u.s.w.; long e becomes ie, (which is the 
spelling of long ¢ wherever it occurs in verbs, except in geben, er gibt,) ich sehe, er sieht, 
ich lese, er liest, but ich gebe, er gibt and ich nehme, er nimmt, ich trete, er tritt, u.s.w. or 
long e remains e, ich gehe, er geht, ich stehe, er steht, u.s.w.) 

(fangen and hangen are variants of 5. a, ie, a having a, i, a, likewise with irregular 
infinitive, gehen ging, gegangen.) 

(Four very familiar verbs have ie in the past, but a vowel other than a in the infinitive 
and participle, as hauen, heissen, laufen, stossen, and several less familiar verbs have 
various vowels in the infinitive with o in the past and past participle, as erwdgen, 
fechten, flechten, gdren, glimmen, heben, kiiren, béschen, liigen, saufen, saugen, scheren, 
schmelzen, schnauben, schwellen, schworen, triigen,) (tun, tat, getan and stehen, stand, 
gestanden stand outside the five groups.) 

* The mixed verbs, 13 in number, may be remembered in three (3) groups: 

1. bringen, denken; 
2. brennen, kennen, nennen, rennen, senden, wenden; 
3. wissen, kinnen, migen, miissen, diirfen. 

(The five verbs in 3 and the two weak verbs wollen and sollen have also peculiar present 
singulars in the indicative.) 

4 As soon as the auxiliary haben or sein, the past subjunctive and the third person present 
indicative of verbs with vowel change have been learned, the “principal parts” (3) should give 
way to the “Key Forms” (6): 

sehen sah gesehen haben or werden wurde — geworden sein 

er sieht sihe er wird wiirde 

‘ Omitting the du and ihr forms and emphasizing the fact that the plural forms, except 
of sein, are identical with the infinitive, the present indicative becomes: 

ich singe 
wir, Sie, sie singen (Imperative: singen Sie!) 
er singt 

’ Omitting the du and ikr forms and emphasizing the fact that the second principal part 
is the past singular indicative, the past indicative becomes: 

ich, er sang wir, Sie, sie sangen 

* Omitting the du and ihr forms and emphasizing that the strong and mixed verbs have 

vowel change whenever the vowel can take **, weak verbs no vowel change, the past sub- 


junctive becomes: ? “ ee ee 
ich, er singe _ wir, Sie, sie singen 


ich, er briichte wir, Sie, sie brichten 
but: ich, er lachte _ wir, Sie, sie lachten 
7 From the meaning of werden “become” and all the synonyms of “become,” i.e., “get, 
grow, turn” as well as its use in German for English “be” (What are you going to be, i.e., be- 
come, when you grow up?), one easily understands its further use as the auxiliary of the future 
and conditional tenses, in which a “becoming” is implied, and its use in forming the passive 
voice, where the same action iakes place as in the active voice. One should think of it as the 
dynamic companion to the static sein, both used for the English “be.” 
* With the irregular auxiliaries of tense (haben, sein, werden), one should learn also from 
the beginning the irregular auxiliaries of mood (kénnen, mégen, wollen, miissen, diirfen, sollen) 
and the equally important wissen. The simplified scheme omitting the forms of du and éhr 
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shows up the modals and wissen clearly for what they are, i.e., preterite-presents and mixed 
verbs (wollen and sollen are weak). 

ich, er weiss wir, Sie, sie wissen (cf. ich, er sang). 

Past indicative: ich, er wusste wir, Sie, sie wussten 

Past subjunctive: ich, er wiisste wir, Sie, sie wiissten 

® Haben is used as the auxiliary of the perfect tenses with all transitive verbs, that is, all 
taking an object in the accusative case, and with most intransitive verbs; sein is used with 
intransitive verbs denoting change of place (gehen, kommen, folgen, begegnen: er ist mir gefolgt, 
begegnet) or change of condition (wachsen, werden, sterben). The element of change of place or 
condition explains why one says gestanden haben, geschlafen haben but aufgestanden sein, einge- 
schlafen sein. 

10 The future perfect should not be omitted both because the students find it easier to 
learn the two futures together with the two conditionals and because of the frequent occur- 
rence of the future perfect to express probability in the past time, just as the future is used to 
express probability in the present. (Note the idiomatic use of English “must’’ with the positive 
and of “can” with the negative): 

Sie werden wohl miide gewesen sein You must have been tired. 
Sie werden doch nicht miide gewesen sein You surely can not have been tired! 


11 The inseparable prefixes are the syllables be-, ent- or emp-, er- ge-, ver-, zer- and the three 
words hinter, voll, wider (except in widerhallen ‘“‘echo”’). “‘Inseparable” means that they can 
not be separated from the root under any circumstances and that like similar prefixes in Eng- 
lish are never accented. 

12 All other prefixes except those mentioned in 11. and 13. are separable, that is, are 
normally, i.e., in independent clauses and the imperative, separated from the root and even 
permit zu of the infinitive and ge- of the perfect participle to separate them from the root: 
anzufangen, angefangen. The prefix wieder- forms one inseparable compound: wiederholen. 

18 The four prepositions durch, um, iiber, unter may form either inseparable or separable 
compounds. They require special attention. In general, the separable compound has a 
literal meaning, the inseparable, a figurative meaning; the separable compound is apt to be 
translated by an Anglo-Saxon word, the inseparable, by a word of Latin or French origin. 

The difference between preposition and prefix on the one hand, inseparable and separable 
prefix on the other, may be observed from the three English sentences: 

I looked over your paper. (preposition) 
I looked your paper over. (separable prefix) 
I overlooked your paper! (inseparable prefix) 
and from the German sentences: 
Ich reiste durch Deutschland I passed through Germany. 


Ich reiste nur durch I only passed through. 
Ich durchreiste Deutschland I travelled all through Germany. 


14 In addition to the three (3) types regularly studied, one should note the expressions 
consisting of two verb forms such as stehen bleiben, spazieren gehen, fallen lassen, kennen lernen, 
u.s.w. and observe that the first element of such an expression is completely analogous to a 
separable prefix. Indeed there is a noticeable increasing tendency to write such locutions as 
one word. 

In addition to the familiar steken bleiten, the student may well note that bleiben is thus 
compounded with a number of verbs: sitzen bleiben, liegen bleiben, u.s.w. 

Likewise the use of all these verbs, bleiben, liegen, sitzen, stehen, in the place of sein: Es 
steht geschrieben It is written. 

18 Observe that masculine and neuter forms tend to be alike:regular nouns 100%, modifiers 
with complete endings 50%, modifiers with omitted endings 75%! 

16 Observe that feminine and plural forms tend to be alike, differing only in the dative, 
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i.e., 25%, and in the case of the weak adjective endings, feminine -e being followed by weak -e, 
plural-e by weak -en, cf. C.3.b. 

17 Dative of masculine and neuter monosyllables may add -e, but as this is a matter of 
style rather than of grammar, it need not appear in the scheme. 

18 Special attention must be given to a small and dwindling group of masculine nouns 
with defective nominatives and one neuter with defective nominative (and accusative), the 
masculines of which der Name, des Namens is the type and the one neuter das Herz, des Her- 
zens, dem Herzen, das Herz. 

19 Special attention must be given also to the large and increasing group of masculines that 
do not have -s in the genitive, many designations of men and names of the large jungle ani- 
mals: der Knabe, des Knaben; der Elephant, des Elephanten; and the one noun der Herr, des 
Herrn, plural die Herren. 

20 Note that only in the matter of weak endings of adjectives do masculine, neuter and 
feminine forms fall together and the plural forms stand alone! 

21 In addition to the usual rules for gender as determined by meaning and form, it is well 
to stress the fact that verb stems without suffix are regularly masculine: der Biss, der Flug, 
der Fluss, der Schuss, u.s.w. 

Whereas stems with the suffix -¢ are regularly feminine: die Macht (mégen), die Flucht 
(fliegen), die Bucht (biegen), die Pflicht (pflegen), die -kunft (kommen) u.s.w., also die Gunst 
(ginnen), die Kunst (kinnen), u.s.w. 

A practical help in learning gender is to make up mnemonic word-groups using many dif- 
ferent types of association, such as die Feder and die Tinte, but die Feder and der Bleistift; 
der Tisch and der Stuhl and der Fussboden; or the large number of das-words having a distinct 
s-sound: das Glas, das Gras, das Salz, das Wasser, das Fenster, u.s.w.; das Wasser, das Salz, 
das Brot but der Kaffee, der Tee, der Wein but die Schokalade and die Milch; die Kuh, die Milch, 
die Sahne, die Butter but der Kase; u.s.w. 

In particular, the student should not talk glibly about such abstractions as ‘“‘masculine, 
feminine and neuter,” but about “‘der-words, die-words and das-words.” 

22 In teaching the list of prepositions that govern both dative and accusative, it is well 
to note that these prepositions govern the dative to express place where and time when, the 
accusative to express place to which and most common figurative uses. Then it becomes clear 
why one says: Wir sprachen von ihm but Wir sprachen itber ihn and Ich warte auf Sie. 

This reference to literal and figurative uses of these prepositions will be noted in C. I, 3, d, 
(3). 

8 Only those points which differ from English usage are discussed. 

In commands and questions the order is the same as in English. 

The order of objects is also the same as in English, provided that in those cases where the 
English has two possibilities, as “He gave me the book” and “He gave the book to me,”’ the 
form without “‘to” be followed: Er gab mir das Buch. 

When the English has but one possibility, as “He gave it to me,” the German has the 
same order: Er hat es mir gegeben. 

** The co-ordinating conjunctions (und, aber, denn, sondern, oder, allein), the words ja and 
nein, interjections and names spoken when addressing a person, not being integral parts of the 
clause, do not count as an element. 

But the dependent clause, being an integral part of the independent clause, does count as 
an element of the independent clause, as in the example. 
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NON-FICTION 


Allais, Emile. Ski francais. Grenoble, Arthaud, 1937, 152 p. 35 frs. 


Lucid and complete exposé of modern ski technique by the present European champion. 
Excellent illustrations. 


‘Almeida, René d’. Pyrenées. Alpina, 1937. 76 p. 10 frs. 
Sixty superb photographs, accompanied by appropriate descriptive paragraphs, present 
the western Pyrenees adequately. 

Aulneau, Joseph. La comtesse du Barry et la fin de lV’ancien régime. Denoél, 
1937. 346 p. 25 frs. 


The dramatic career of Louis XV’s mistress, with emphasis upon her political and 
social influence. An authoritative work. 


Bailly, Auguste. La Fontaine. Fayard, 1937. 398 p. 20 frs. 


Well-documented biography of the seventeenth-century master, unfortunately lacking 
an adequate study of the Fables. 


*Bainville, Jacques. La fortune dela France. Plon, 1937. 362 p. 25 frs. 
Penetrating essays on French finance, reflecting, for the most part, the author’s con- 
servative leanings. 

Bertrand, Louis. L’ Espagne. Flammarion, 1937. 64 p. 5 frs. 50. 


Outline of the history of Spain from the earliest times to the present day. Recommended 
especially for its illustrations. 


Bourdeile, Antoine. La sculpture et Rodin. Emile-Paul, 1937. 231 p. 30 frs. 


A study by one of the master’s intimates, which gives a new understanding of Rodin the 
workman: the author believes that one cannot appreciate Rodin’s work without knowing 
his penetrating mind, his great human sympathy. 
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Brunschvicg, Léon. Descartes. Rieder, 1937. 98 p. 25 frs. 


Skillful popularization, by an eminent authority, of the philosopher’s life, thought, and 
influence. Splendid illustrations. 


Cahen, Léon.- Ronze, Raymond.- Folinais, Emile. Histoire du monde de 
1919 a@ 1937. Ed. Montaigne, 1937. 406 p. 24 frs. 
Scholarly and impartial résumé of significant events and political conditions from the 


Treaty of Versailles to the abdication of Edward VIII. Of interest to all except the 
specialist. 


Canu, Jean. Viles et paysages d’ Amérique. Gigord, 1937. 360 p. 40 frs. 


A young French scholar relates his impressions after a motor trip through the United 
States and Canada. Interesting are his comments on the “cosmopolitanism” of the 
cities, the “conformism” of the Middle West, the present-day problems of the South. 


*Celles, Jean de. Malherbe. Perrin, 1937. 287 p. 16 frs. 


Substantial biography of the reformer of French verse, stressing his temperament and 
his relations with his contemporaries. Less scholarly than might be expected. 


Chabaneix, Paul. Charles Maurras. Ed. Rupella, 1937. 62 p. 5 frs. 


Brief biography of the Rightist leader, followed by a summary of his writings and a dis- 
cussion of their political significance and literary merit. 


Chaigne, Louis. Vies et euvres d’écrivains. Lanore, 1937-1938. Vol. I. 264 p. 
40 frs., Vol. II, 248 p. 40 frs. 


Short biographical and critical sketches of Valéry, Claudel, Gide, Proust, Mauriac, 
Duhamel, de Régnier, de Lacretelle, and others. Apt and dependable evaluations; good 
bibliographies. 


*Chateaubriant, Alphonse de. La gerbe des forces. Grasset, 1937. 356 p. 
18 frs. 


A serious inquiry into the New Germany and an impassioned effort to understand the 
Hitlerian movement. Many of the laudatory views expressed have been somewhat dated 
by the events of March 1938. 


*Claudel, Paul. Les aventures de Sophie. N.R.F., 1937. 220 p. 16 frs. 50. 
Interpretative meditations on Old Testament themes. 


Claudel, Paul and Aubert, Marcel. Vitraux des cathédrales de France. Plon, 
1937. 35 p. 50 frs. 


Nineteen magnificent colored plates of the windows of Chartres, Le Mans, Poitiers, Sens, 
and Bourges. Concise explanatory material. 


* The Committee wishes to thank most sincerely the following persons who have given 
generously of their time in acting as Readers: Adelaide Baker, Professor P. H. Churchman, 
Louise B. Dumas, Professor E. O. LaRue, Professor D. E. Lee, Professor M. C. McKelligett, 
Marguerite Nahigian, René Picard, Dr. M. H. Rioch, Mary L. Sullivan, Professor S. Van 
Valkenburg, Hildegarde S. Washburn. 
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Clérisse, Henry. Espagne, 36—37. Ventillard, 1937. 320 p. 20 frs. 


Having observed both Rebels and Loyalists in action, Clérisse, fairly impartially, points 
out the sanguinary tendencies of the struggle in Spain, underlines Spanish incapacity for 
carrying on warfare without foreign aid and munitions. Illustrated. 


Curie, Eve. Madame Curie. N.R.F., 1938. 311 p. 25 frs. 


Detailed life story of one of mankind’s greatest benefactors, whose passion for science 
did not change her essentially feminine nature. 





Dauzat, Albert. Ov en sont les études du francais? Bibliothéque du frangais 
moderne, 1935. 344 p. 72 frs. 


Invaluable, encyclopedic résumé, compiled by specialists, of the present status of studies 
of modern and historical French phonetics, orthography, morphology, syntax, semantics, 
and dialectology. 

*Devroye, Jean. Bossuet, directeur d’ames. Casterman, 1937. 195 p. 20 frs. 
A new aspect of Bossuet—as a directeur de conscience—as shown by his “spiritual corre- 
spondence” with a number of distinguished penitents. Of interest to students of theology 
and philosophy. 

*Donnay, Maurice. Mes débuts 4 Paris. Fayard, 1937. 279 p. 15 frs. 
Autobiographical sketch of the dramatist’s early years, ending with the performance of 
his first stage success, Lysistrata. Effective portrayal of the Parisian scene, silhouettes of 
many a famous figure in letters and art. 

Doré, Robert. Avignon-Arles-Les Baux. Alpina, 1937. 84 p. 10 frs. 

Historical and descriptive material supplementing excellent illustrations of a charming 
section of Provence. 


Dorgelés, Roland. Vive Ja liberté. Michel, 1937. 311 p. 15 frs. 
A survey of conditions in dictator-controlied countries, with emphasis upon their evils. 
To the author, Stalin is not so much a proletarian leader as a fearsome and ruthless 
dictator. 


Feuillerat, Albert. Paul Bourget. Plon, 1937. 419 p. 24 frs. 
Authoritative account of the conservative novelist’s life; family origins, bookish youth, 
surrender to Catholicism and monarchy. Activities of later years, interesting to Americans 
because of the influence of William and Henry James. 


George, André. Paris. Grenoble, Arthaud, 1937. 203 p. 45 frs. 
Pictorial guide to the capital, conventional but dependable. 


Gide, André. Retouches 4 mon Retour de 1’U.R.S.S. N.R.F., 1937. 125 p. 
9 frs. 


Gide answers critics of his earlier book with arguments reinforced by statistical data, 
proves indubitable familiarity with subject. 
*Goffin, Robert. Rimbaud vivant. Corréa, 1937. 230 p. 15 frs. 


An attempt to refute the theory that Rimbaud was a mystic and to advance the view that 
his poems can be explained only in the light of his sexual abnormality. Not a well-rounded 
treatment. 
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Jammes, Francis. Le crucifix du poéte. Lethielleux, 1937. 94 p. 10 frs. 


Verse and prose reflections on Christ’s crucifixion. 

Madelin, Louis. Histoire du Consulat et de l’Empire. Hachette, 1937. J. La 
jeunesse de Bonaparte. 357 p. 30 frs. IJ. L’ascension de Bonaparte. 
392 p. 40 frs. 


First two volumes of a monumental history of Napoleon, wherein an unusual blending of 
the art of the historian and biographer presents the Emperor with unrivaled force and 
completeness. 





Magre, Maurice. La beauté invisible. Fasquelle, 1937. 185 p. 15 frs. 


Meditations on the theme that beauty, being stronger than laws, morals, or virtues, 
should be the only real goal in life. (Grand Prix de Littérature.) 


Malard, Cita and Suzanne. Le Dieu vivant. Spes, 1937. 220 p. 12 frs. 
Script of the (Easter 1937) broadcast of the four days of Christ’s passion and resurrection. 
Style unusually simple and lofty. 

Marouzeau, Jules. Une enfance. Denoél, 1937. 150 p. 12 frs. 


Reminiscences of childhood days in a small rural community, with special attention to 
their influence on the author’s later life. 


*Maulnier, Thierry. Racine. N.R.F., 1937. 268 p. 15 frs. 


Discussion of Racine’s esthetics intended for those who know his plays well. Rather a 
series of studies than a systematic treatment. 


Monmarché, Georges. Paris. Alpina, 1937. 85 p. 10 frs. 


Sixty excellent photographs of present-day Paris, with adequate descriptive and histori- 
cal material for each one. 


‘ Paléologue, Maurice. Alexandre I*. Plon, 1937. 315 p. 36 frs. 


Old-school biography of the Tsar from accession to death (1825), 12 of the 19 chapters 
being devoted to foreign affairs. No mention of Marxian economic factors, no psycho- 
logical interpretations. 


y Pilon, Edmond. Senlis et Chantilly. Grenoble, Arthaud, 1937. 175 p. 40 frs. 
Complete guidebook for two historic towns of the Ile-de-France. 


Romains, Jules. L’homme blanc. Flammarion, 1937. 138 p. 15 frs. 


A poetic glorification of the white race. Essentially dull, but having a few pages of real 
beauty, curiously reminiscent of Kipling. 


———.. Pour Ves prit et la liberté. N.R.F., 1937. 62 p. 4 frs. 


2, Two spirited addresses supporting Romains’ conviction that freedom of the mind can be 
assured only by the maintenance of political freedom, of which he calls democracy the 
“common denominator.” 


Sazonova, Julie. La vie de la danse. Denoél, 1937. 330 p. 25 frs. 


A study of the classic ballet, from its rise to the present day, including detailed descrip- 
tions of the various types. Personalities of great artists of the past vividly pictured. 
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*Schlumberger, Jean. Essais et dialogues. N.R.F., 1937. 230 p. 18 frs. 


Miscellaneous essays on Thucidides, Shakespeare, Stendhal, and other writers. Dia- 


logues based chiefly on religious themes. 


Seignebos, Charles. Histoire sincére de la nation frangaise. Rieder, 1937. 
504 p. 20 frs. 


An innovation in the recording only of events which have influenced the evolution of 
the French people, with emphasis on beliefs, customs, and ideas, Politics and religion 
are treated in much greater detail than arts and letters. 


Vollard, Ambroise. Souvenirs d’un marchand de tableaux. Michel, 1938. 
458 p. 40 frs. 


Highly entertaining, though quite fragmentary and anecdotal reminiscences of Vollard’s 
many years as an art dealer in Paris. 


FICTION 
*Baty, Gaston. Madame Bovary (thédire). Coutan-Lambert, 1937. 200 p. 
12 frs. 


The most expert stage adaptation to date of Flaubert’s novel. 


Boulle, Henri. Ports. Emile-Paul, 1937. 255 p. 15 frs. 


Arresting portrayal of the lives of a parvenu industrialist and his daughter, most attention 
being focused on the latter’s struggle for happiness. Brutally vivid descriptions of city 
slums. 


Chadourne, Marc. Dieu créa d’abord Lilith. Plon, 1937. 240 p. 16 frs. 


Melancholy and tragic story, based on the Hebrew legend of Lilith, of a woman incapable 
of love who is consequently unable to adjust herself to any social group. 


Cocteau, Jean. Les chevaliers de la table ronde. N.R.F., 1937. 210 p. 18 frs. 
Symbolical drama based upon the legend of the Holy Grail. Cocteau develops the rather 
original idea that the Grail represents poise and equilibrium of personality. 


*Colette (pseud. of Sidonie Gabriele). Bella-Vista. Ferenczi, 1937. 248 p. 
15 frs. 


Four short stories, of which the one bearing the title of the collection is a good example 
of the authoress at her best. 


Corthis, André. La chouette écartelée. Fayard, 1937. 298 p. 15 frs. 


A Spanish girl, whose unhappy youth bears more than one mark of her parents’ incom- 
patibility, tells of her affair with a young man of unknown origin, who later became a 
revolutionary leader and to whom she has decided to return. 


Derthal, Louis. La barque enchantée. Tallandier, 1937. 253 p. 15 frs. 


A romance between a Russian intellectual and his pupil, a French girl of aristocratic 
family, is consummated to the satisfaction of all concerned when it is disclosed that the 
suitor was a prince under the Tsarist régime. 
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Etienne, Raoul. L’autre équipage. Michel, 1937. 244 p. 15 frs. 


Gripping story of the heroism of military aviators, of the love and devotion of their 
wives. ' 


Feuga, Jean. Le matelot Moravine. Fayard, 1937. 256 p. 15 frs. 


Vigorous tale of a rebellion during manoeuvres of Russian warships in the Gulf of Fin- 
land. Strong characterization. 


Finbert, Elian. Le destin difficile. Michel, 1937. 242 p. 15 frs. 


Grim account of the spiritual decline of a Jewish immigrant who has recently arrived in 
Paris. Finding no one to listen to his preachings of brotherhood, he made friends with 
a tramp, to whose existence among the outcasts of society he gradually became 
accustomed. 


Francis, Robert. Le gardien d’épaves. N.R.F., 1937. 290 p. 16 frs. 50. 


Fifth volume of the series Histoire d’une famille sous la troisiéme république. Poignantly 
recalls the upheavals which shook French society to its foundations during the postwar 
years. 


. Un an de vacances. N.R.F., 1937. 245 p. 18 frs. 


Entertaining story, a sort of “roman policier” without police. Somewhat off the main 
current of Francis’ novels. 


Giono, Jean. Batailles dans la montagne. N.R.F., 1937. 363 p. 24 frs. 


Powerful story of the struggle of primitive folk for existence, noteworthy for its Hugo- 
esque personification of their mountains. 


Giraudoux, Jean. Electre. Grasset, 1937. 227 p. 18 frs. 


One of the most substantial stage successes of recent years, worthy of the author because 
of its ingenious preservation of the poetry of an ancient theme. 


. L’impromptu de Paris. Grasset, 1937. 142 p. 15 frs. 
Delightful one-act fantasy which presents a witty criticism of the theatre and its critics. 
Giraudouz very cleverly emphasizes the social significance of the stage. 

Hermant, Abel. La reposée. Flammarion, 1937. 245 p. 15 frs. 

Penetrating psychological study of adolescent love. Despite its trivial plot, this story 
offers an excellently written portrayal of the social life of the urban middle class. 

Legrand, Ignace. Virginia. N.R.F., 1937. 437 p. 30 frs. 

Lengthy analysis of love and its problems, wherein Virginia, a musical film, is made to 
take the part of a principal character. Several very intense scenes. 

MacOrlan, Pierre. Le camp Domineau. N.R.F., 1937. 223 p. 15 frs. 
Run-of-the-mine novel of espionage during an imaginary Franco-Italian war. A full 
quota of excitement. 

Malraux, André. Espoir. N.R.F., 1937. 365 p. 27 frs. 


Novelized account of the Spanish Civil War through 1937, showing Malraux’ pro-Loyal- 
ist sympathy. Many highly dramatic situations. 
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Maurois, André. La machine 4a lire les pensées. N.R.F., 1937. 220 p. 16 frs. 


An exchange professor from France to a mid-western university becomes involved in the 
exploitation of a thought-reading machine. 


Mayran, Camille. Dame en noir. Grasset, 1937. 270 p. 18 frs. 


A widow, who has suffered much from a loveless married life, finds solace in works of 
charity and in the preparations for her daughter’s marriage. Delicate picture of a sensi- 
tive personality. 


Peyré, Joseph. Roc-Gibraltar. Grasset, 1937. 316 p. 18 frs. 


Lugubrious story of an ill-starred extra-marital affair, wherein the wife, abandoned by 
her lover, loses her mind and is incarcerated by her husband in a gloomy underground 
cell. 


Pourtalés, Guy de. La péche miraculeuse. N.R.F., 1937. 432 p. 25 frs. 


The intellectual and emotional development of the son of a bourgeois family of Geneva. 
The youth revolts against his background without being able to escape its influence. 
(Grand Prix du Roman.) 


Ramuz, C.-F. Le gargon savoyard. Grasset, 1937. 215 p. 16 frs. 50. 


The struggle for social adjustment on the part of a distraught youth leads to a broken 
engagement and murder, terminates in suicide. 


Rémy, Tristan. La grande lutte. Ed. Sociales Internationales, 1937. 219 p. 
15 frs. 


Labor-novel centering about a sit-down strike in a French automobile factory. Moder- 
ately socialistic in tendency, this story is marked by several good characterizations, but 
has much less love interest than American works of similar type. (Prix Populiste.) 


*Romains, Jules. Les hommes de bonne volonté. Flammarion, 1937. Vol. 
x11 Mission @ Rome. 310 p. 16 frs. 50. Vol. x1v Le drapeau noir. 318 p. 
16 frs. 50. 


The latest volumes of Romains’ panoramic view of modern France, vaguely disappointing 
and lacking the power and vigor of earlier parts. Volume xm deals with the implausible 
efforts of a French cleric to combat anti-French influences in the Vatican. Volume xIv 
traces the course of events in France up to the outbreak of the War. 


Rogissart, Jean. Mervale. Denoél, 1938. 204 p. 18 frs. 
Absorbing study of a peasant girl’s emotional development. (Prix Renaudot.) 


Roussel, Romain. La vallée sans printemps. Plon, 1937. 247 p. 15 frs. 


Somber tale of love and jealousy amorg the mountain folk of the Jura. Well-drawn char- 
acters and tense episodes. (Prix Interallié.) 


Simenon, Georges. L’ assassin. N.R.F., 1937. 224 p. 15 frs. 


The effects of group suspicion, rather than of conscience, upon a murderer protected from 
accusation by his professional position and by lack of direct evidence. 
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Thérive, André. Ceurs d’occasion. N.R.F., 1937. 268 p. 18 frs. 


Three short stories of the “‘populiste” type, for which the author is noted. Realistic, but 
marked by restrained sensitiveness. 


Vercel, Roger. Sous le pied de l’archange. Michel, 1938. 286 p. 18 frs. 


Forceful treatment of estrangement resulting from incompatibility. A sophisticated 
Parisian woman dislikes the simplicity of Mont St. Michel, is ashamed of her husband’s 
position as guide. Good characterization and a genuine feeling for the sea. 


Véry, Pierre. Les veillées de la tour pointue. N.R.F., 1937. 220 p. 16 frs. 50. 


Clever and diverting short stories, ingeniously satirical, on themes supposedly drawn 
from police records. 


Vincent, Raymonde. Campagne. Stock, 1937. 306 p. 18 frs. 


First novel of a self-educated young woman of Berri, dealing with the melancholy exist- 
ence of a peasant girl of that region. Adolescence, courtship, eventual disappointment in 
love are set forth with great feeling and sincerity. (Prix Fémina.) 








Motivation, Socialization, Correlation, 
Integration 


GWENDOLYN GILTNER 
Hirsch High School, Chicago, Illinois 


(Author’s summary.—The newer trends in education demand that we reorganize our subject 
matter in such a manner that not only facts but desirable standards and attitudes be en- 
couraged. In order to foster these standards and attitudes new techniques and materials must 
be developed. Methods employed in Spanish classes in Hirsh High School are used to illus- 
trate the principles cited.) 
“Everybody talks about the weather but nobody does anything about it.”— 
Mark Twain. 


IKE platitudinous remarks on the weather, we hear in educational 
circles the oft-repeated words, ‘‘motivation, socialization, correlation, 
and integration,” and like the weather commentators, we—at least most 
of us modern foreign language teachers—do little or nothing about it. Too 
many of us waste time in wishful thinking about a perfect textbook, be- 
tween whose sufer-attractive covers lies a wealth of new material upon 
which to build the perfect course. We would then open such a book and 
discover: (1) Subject-matter to appeal to all ages and types in perfect 
sequence. (2) An abundance of varied, multiple, self-teaching exercises. 
(3) Infallible technique. 

However, I believe we are quite fully agreed that the task of finding the 
perfect text that opens up the royal road to perfect language mastery is, 
and will remain, futile. Too often have we tried out a so-called “new” 
approach, fool-proof as its sponsors would have us believe, only to find, 
alas, that there is no magic in any one method alone. Such illuminating 
articles as Willis Knapp Jones’ “Modernizing Language Teaching,” and 
Walter T. Phillips’ ‘Reflections on Language Methodology” in the No- 
vember and December, 1936, issues of the Modern Language Journal, set 
forth clearly this view. 

How then are we to solve the problem of texts and methods suited to 
the needs of every classroom situation in our far-flung network of school 
organizations? How shall we answer the formidable questions of motiva- 
tion, socialization, correlation, and integration? We may find the nucleus for 
our answer in a well-remembered lecture of Dr. Breed of the University of 
Chicago, who said, “‘For every chapter in the text, the teacher should have 
twelve ‘on tap’.” I can still see him ‘“‘draw them off.” Not a new idea, this 
of supplementing material, but one which brings us to the realization that, 
first, we need abundant material, and that it must be definite, concrete, and 
tangible. Such articles as ‘‘French Via Text and Imagination’”’ by Olive 
Davis, and ““Those Queer Words” by Eleanor Luxmore in the February, 
1937, issue of Progressive Education, indicate that the authors have realized 
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the needs of their particular situations and have built up definite pro- 
grams to meet them adequately. In other words, it seems that the whole 
matter boils down to this: Let the individual teacher build up her own 
course and round it out with the materials she herself has collected, ana- 
lyzed, and tried out. Such technique necessarily involves time, thought, 
and energy and is possible only after months and often years of gathering, 
collecting, organizing, and filing material from newspapers, business letters, 
advertisements, and the like. Moreover, the teacher cannot rely upon a 
few samples. To be effective there must be an abundance of inclusive ma- 
terial, much of which must be mimeographed. Above all the teacher must 
beware of any hodge-podge procedure. There must be definite organization, 
with little waste motion. 

More specifically, let us examine this procedure with reference to vo- 
cabulary, usage, and re-teaching. 

It has been often pointed out that, for mature beginners, the vocabu- 
laries of schoolroom situations, nursery rhymes, and primer stories have 
been repeated ad nauseam. Willis Knapp Jones strikes the keynote when he 
tells us that he is somewhat abashed at asking a husky football player to 
tell the story of ‘The Three Bears” and of the ‘‘Wee Bear’s Porridge.” 
Granted that we must apply the principle of working with “known ma- 
terial,” would not excerpts from let us say, government requirements for 
admission to Mexico furnish an adequate basis? How many of us, with 
little or no language background, would find difficulty in reading, “In- 
formacién General . . . El equipaje que se introduce a los Estados Unidos 
es examinado por empleados del Gobierno mexicano y americano. La 
inspeccién es rapida, etc., etc.” This is of such familiar content that the 
more mature mind immediately grasps the meaning through rognates. 
Could an older student fail to grasp the meaning of such a passage as the 
following from a speech of the Governor of New Mexico, ‘Invoquemos 
todas las agencias de publicidad del estado, del pilpito, el talento del 
orador, el radio, etc.””? Consider again such material as railroad advertise- 
ments for the recent Century of Progress in Chicago, “La Exposicién 
representara los afios mas progresistas en la historia, con sus aeroplanos, 
autémoviles, etc.” (I mention the more mature student because there is 
much available material for the younger pupil.) 

As soon as the student is oriented, he builds from the known and easily 
recognizable vocabulary to the unknown, but by definite stages and with 
much repetition. For this purpose, my friend, Mary Dillingham MacPike, 
and I have constructed a series of stories, thirty-eight in all, prefaced with 
a definite plan of procedure for the student to follow. These stories in- 
Corporate a vocabulary, first, of cognates, then gradually the vocabulary 
of ordinary situations. 

This brings us to the question of usage. Each of the first twenty-four 
Stories we call “teaching units” (we do not, of course, use such a term 
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with our students). Each story is accompanied by notes and each embodies 
one definite point of usage. As each new point of usage arises, is assimilated 
and repeated in a new situation, the teacher must have “‘on tap” all possible 
supplementary material, and remark, “‘Here is a good example in the comic 
strip of a Spanish magazine I was reading of the difference between ‘ti’ 
and ‘Vd’.” To illustrate my meaning further I here give a few additional 
examples: 

1. The story “Las Tres Palabras’ illustrates the imperfect and preter- 


ite tenses. 
2. A real business letter from the Pepsodent Company shows business 


usage. 
3. A mimeographed article on ‘El Petréleo” gives the use of the 


definite article with generalities. 
4. A series of “Mentholatum” advertisements illustrate negative com- 


mands. 

5. A short story from the Alpern and Wilkins’ Silent Reading text 
illustrates contrary to fact conditions. 

6. A legal document illustrates some of the usages of por. 


A word of caution is needed here. All required examples must be in a 
definite place, within reach of the pupil and clearly marked. Such state- 
ments as, “I saw this illustrated last week,” will not do. The student must 
have actual, first-hand acquaintance with material drawn from everyday 
experiences. 

Let us now consider the third principle, that of re-teaching. Shall we 
re-teach the same material until it is stale, and heap upon ourselves further 
“drudgery at the desk’s dull head’’? A thousand times no! While repetitive 
drill has its own very definite place, it should vary in type also. The 
teacher must seek new and fresh material. The following plan has proved 
helpful in my classes. The second group of stories which Mrs. MacPike 
and I have prepared we call “supplementary” or “plateau” stories. Each 
story is accompanied by its respective test. (This holds true for the teach- 
ing-unit stories as well.) The student is not merely told to “study this 
again,” but is provided with new, annotated material. Inasmuch as the 
principle of teaching, testing, and re-teaching continues throughout the 
second year, a set of thirty-five reading selections has been prepared. These 
we term “power selections.’’ In every instance subject-matter has been 
varied. Such topics as “Hollywood, the Cinema City,” “African Expedi- 
tions,” “Ritual and Symbolism of Christmas in Other Lands,” “Poesias,” 
“Un poco de filosofia’”’ (not too difficult, to be sure), and many others have 
been made available in mimeographed form. 

To conclude, there is nothing new nor startling in the procedure sug- 
gested. It has been the aim to make concrete applications of those funda- 
mental principles with which all language teachers are familiar, and to 
send out as many radii as possible to stimulate thinking and activity. I am 
firmly convinced that the answer to the generalizations—motivation, social- 
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ization, correlation, and integration—lies with ourselves, and that we must 
build or tailor our own courses to suit the patterns we possess, and re-tailor 
them when occasion demands. 

The following excerpts of outlines are from two series, the first, a group 
of graded suggestions the primary object of which is to provide for course 
enrichment and individual interests and capacities; the second, group 
acitivity projects from previous procedures undertaken primarily for the 
purpose of socialization and correlation. 


OUTLINES FOR COURSE ENRICHMENT— SPANISH 


The following outlines list the requirements for a grade of Superior and Excellent. 

Each student is responsible for familiarizing himself with the requirements for his par- 
ticular course. 

Study the outlines carefully and select the items which deal with the subjects in which 
you are most interested and which you will be best able to handle. 

Materials such as newspapers, booklets, magazines, posters, etc., may be taken out of 
the classroom only after being signed for. Please return in good condition: although of no 
money value, many cannot be replaced. 

Groups may work together on such projects as plays. 

Substitution may be made for any one requirement with the approval of the Chairman 
and the teacher. Such substitution should be approved before the project is begun. 

No credit will be given for incomplete work. 

All work will be due on Monday of the last week before the six-weeks grades. 

The last three days of each six-weeks period will be set aside for review and reports. 
Students are responsible for oral reports, explanations, and discussions, provided they have 
been previously notified. 

Upon completion of the work hand all materials to the Chairman—including file card 
with Name, Date, Subject, and Comments. 

Chairman are responsible for all materials and catalogue records. 


Spanish 6 
SUPERIOR 


Any two items from the “‘E” list plus one from the following: 


1. One short play from Juguetes, Chispitas, Piecietas faciles (or any other approved). A 
brief synopsis to be written or given orally. Play “cut” in such a manner as to present the 
most interesting high-lights. Notations regarding unusual and conversational expressions to 
be made. 

2. Report from Spanish America in Song and Story. Any one country. To include sum- 
mary of English Introduction and one of the excerpts in Spanish. Following countries are 
Suggested as interesting: Argentina, Chile, Peru. (See Bulletin Board for example of type 
report.) 

3. English version of one of the following: (a) La Verdad Sospechosa, by Ruiz de Alarcén, 
1581-1659. (b) El Desertor, by Rafael Delgado (Mexican). (c) El Desdén con el Desdén, by 
Moreto. (d) Mare Nostrum, by Blasco Ib4fiez. Each of the above summaries is to be approxi- 
mately a page in length. 

4. Catalogue of Spanish newspaper clippings, each of which exemplifies one point of con- 
struction or usage. A definite theme must be carried out such as: (a) verb sequence; (b) idioms; 
(c) word building (see example on Bulletin Board for procedure to be followed). 

5. Any one of the commercial articles listed. (This work cannot be done until the last six 
weeks—following the introduction of newspaper advertisements, commercial terminology, 
and business letters.) 

6. Completion of the University of Chicago Comprehensive Examination for Spanish 
“3”-1936 (Passing grade). 
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EXCELLENT 


Any two of the following: 

1. Brief report on any one of the fifty books in English on the life, manners, customs, 
history, travel, of the Spanish-Speaking countries (see Bulletin Board for list). 

2. Any one selection (after the first ten) in Spiers’s Selections for Sight Translations. 
Each article is approximately a page. Read the titles before making your selection. 

3. English of a list of titles of popular and well-known songs. Student must be prepared 
to discuss both versions orally and to explain similarities and “discrepancies” in words and 
manner of expression. Example: “‘Tus dfas son mis dfas,” Rudy Vallee. 

4, Exchange correspondence with the International Friendship League. (English is the 
language used in correspondence. Chairmen will furnish addresses for all correspondence.) 

5. English of “A Conversation of Idioms” (be prepared to discuss). 

6. Any three selections from the miscellaneous mimeographed sheets (not the group sets). 
Test for each must be completed. Read the titles, as subject-matter and type vary greatly. 

7. Correspondence with a foreign student. 

8. Complete day’s menu drafted from the copies available. 

9. Report on any article in the Spanish magazines in the cabinet. (Girls will find Feme- 
nina interesting.) See the Bulletin Board for type of report to be made. 

10. Memorization of any song or poem. 

11. Three-minute oral talk on any article taken from a current Spanish newspaper. (Help 
will be given in preparation.) 


PROJECTS OF EXTRA-CURRICULAR NATURE WHICH 
CALL FOR GROUP ACTIVITY 


I. Panorama of Spain.—This project grew out of the suggestion of a 
student. A committee appointed by the class worked out a complete outline 
of Spain: her achievements, her military history, her conquests, her literary 
heritage, her contributions to art and music, her national traits, her heritage 
in America. Each student was given an opportunity to select his topic, all 
work being volitional. The result was more than gratifying. 


The Outline 


I. Spain—The Mother Country [also carried out for South America and Mexico] 

A. Historical background from the time of the Conquest by the Moors to the present. 
1. Her military rise and fall 
2. Period of colonization; conquests in Central and South America 

B. Cultural Side 
1. Art and works of artists 
2. Literature and the greatest masterpieces 
3. Music and the composers 

II. Special Features 

A. Spanish Customs 
1. Christmas Festivities 
2. Carnival Celebrations 
3. Dfas de Fiestas 
4. Holy Week 
5. Missions 

B. National Sport—Bull fighting 

C. Spanish Types. (Reports which represent the typical of Spain, the Lady of the Man- 
tilla, Legends, etc.) 

D. Picturesque qualities of rural Spain 
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E. Special Reports on the leading cities: Barcelona, Madrid, Toledo, Sevilla, Granada, 
Caracas, Habana, Mexico City, etc. 

F. Progress of Spanish-speaking countries as exemplified in Their showing in modern 
movements: (1) Home Interior Decorating; (2) Advertising; (3) Fashions; (4) En- 
gineering; (5) Radio; (6) Schools 

G. Intercourse with other nations particularly America. (1) Architecture (Florida in 
particular); (2) Music (Popular trends as Valencia); (3) Dress (Spanish shawl) 

H. Miscellaneous 


1. Posters illustrating proverbs—(Coats-of-arms, and flags of the Spanish-speaking 
countries). 


What did we accomplish other than factual information? 

1. The development of the spirit of co-operation; interest in seeing the 
project draw to a completion as a unit or whole; seeing the end achieved; 
led students to help one another; to work together; to seek out informa- 
tion and thereby to select intelligently. 

2. Presented a situation in which each child had the opportunity to 
find something within his own capabilities and thereby experience the 
pleasure of achievement and usefulness. 

3. Showed the limitless possibilities of correlation of subjects—history, 
art, music, literature, economics. 

4. Established better understanding of people through a study of his- 
torical backgrounds, geography, climate, temperament, etc. 

II. Exhibit of Spanish and Mexican articles—A detailed program for 
an exhibition of Spanish and Mexican articles was planned. With a chair- 
man in charge, plans were laid for a colorful as well as instructional exhibit. 
Class members were asked to contribute any articles which they might 
have. Small placards were made, bearing names both in English and 
Spanish. On the scheduled day, seven or eight long tables were arranged in 
an attractive manner in the center lobby of the school. Brilliant colored 
crepe papers decorated the tables on which the articles were displayed. 
Arranged in systematic manner were books, papers, magazines, everything 
from fairy tales to copies of famous masterpieces on one table. On other 
tables were placed pieces of pottery, onyx, jewelry, handcraft; laces and 
costumes (costumes such as the China Problana and Charro) ; stamps, coins, 
“toltecs,” hand-wrought leather; foods (canned and packed); Serapes were 
hung from the walls. 

Each table was provided with a “lecturer” who had previously thor- 
oughly informed himself about his particular part. Lecturers gave all in- 
formation. 

Does the project measure up to the standard set— intelligent self- 
direction and development of desirable social habits? The answer is yes— 
to say nothing of the fund of information imparted. 

III. Issue of a paper—With an “editor” in charge, we set about com- 
piling one issue of a newspaper, a paper which when complete was a hand- 
printed four-page folio, but nevertheless, a newspaper. 
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The staff very assiduously studied Spanish newspapers. We had several 
“news items,” a social column which consisted of a write-up of the Prom 
of the week previous, a weather report, a movie review, and several ads for 
our popular school stores. 

Again, let us measure it by the ultimate standard. Surely it developed 
self-direction. These students sought their own information, and directed 
themselves through the study of the models in real newspapers. 


PROCEDURES AND DEVICES FOR ADVANCED AND MATURE GROUPS 


I. Poems as a means of correlation.—Suggested method, laboratory pro- 
cedure (Reference Books, Dictionaries, Idiom lists, etc.). 

Poems such as those from (1) Monedas de Cobre,—‘‘La Limosna de 
Todos los Dias,” ‘“E] Banco Del Parque.” (2) Alma—Machado, “Paz,” 
*“‘Retrato,” “A Mi Sombra.” 

These poems, all of a philosophical nature, but within the scope of the 
high school student’s comprehension, furnish excellent material for training 
him to trace the real ideas back of the words. The fact that students work 
on different material not only provides for new and varied points of in- 
terest during the group discussion period, but also makes each one feel a 
sense of responsibility and a sense of being a vital or integral part. It also 
affords excellent opportunity for the student to experience the satisfaction 
of relating other knowledge. He may be able to compare or contrast the 
poem with ones with which he is familiar in English—trace similarities of 
authors, style, i.e., correlate his work. Such procedure makes the student 
the source of information, or the “‘doer’”—the teacher, the “‘listener’’ or 
member of the discussion group. 

II. Imitation or model assignment.—Immediate or specific goal of such 
assignment is the acquisition of some form or forms of expressions. 

Procedure: Provide a model on the board, or in mimeographed copies. 

Such material as the Mexican Government’s requirement for entrance 
to Mexico is good material. Select a short portion, one which repeats the 
point to be taught. Let the student study the model, then select a subject 
which requires only simple vocabulary, and imitate the model. 


Example—Model (In Spanish) 


All persons coming to the United States (1) to work, (2) to reside, (3) to visit for six 
months, must: (a) obtain a passport; (b) pay a tax of eight dollars, etc. 

Student draft employs own vocabulary: All persons coming to the library (1) to look up 
reference material, (2) to read magazines, (3) to consult the catalog, must: (a) leave text 
books at desk; (5) maintain silence, etc. 

The possibilities for enrichment, correlation, and socialization activities are many and 
serve as positive steps toward an integrated program. Those cited above have been beneficial 
as specific means of motivating procedure. It is hoped they may be helpful suggestions for 
others. 





A Decade of Declamation 


ALBERT W. HoLZMANN 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


(Author’s summary.—To supplement the work of the classroom, the German department of 
Rutgers University has conducted an annual college declamation contest for ten years, an 
interscholastic contest for secondary school pupils for six years. Pronunciation, memorization 
and interpretation are judged. Individual book prizes are awarded, the best school wins a 
loving cup.) 


HIS year marks the tenth anniversary of a significant event in the 

annals of the German department and the Deutscher Verein of 
Rutgers University. Convinced of the pedagogical value of declamation and 
oral recitation in the learning of the German language, the writer decided, 
just ten years ago, to conduct a public exposition of an activity which had 
been carried on for several years with success in the elementary classes; 
namely, the recital of German poems and prose selections in competition 
before a meeting of the Deutscher Verein. About fifteen students, repre- 
senting almost every German class, took part. As a stimulus to encourage 
participation and a high degree of performance, half-a-dozen German books 
donated by faculty members and interested friends were offered as prizes. 
Each participant wa3 permitted also to deliver his selection, as a recitation, 
before his own class. The enthusiasm with which the project was taken up 
by the students was encouraging. The faculty of the German department 
felt that the memorization of a German poem or a prose selection and its 
delivery before an audience, with the requisite training in presentation, 
in pronunciation, enunciation and interpretation, was a worth-while en- 
deavor; uccordingly, the Oratorical Contest became an annual affair. 

From the first, local clergymen of German churches, prominent German 
citizens, G erman exchange students, and faculty members outside of the 
German department, were invited to serve as judges. The standards of 
judgment have varied somewhat from year to year. Pronunciation has 
always been held to be of primary importance. In their turn, memorization, 
enunciation, interpretation, gestures, the length of the selection, yes, even 
the number of years the contestant had studied German were taken into 
consideration. This year the criteria of judgment were limited to three: 
pronunciation, memorization, and interpretation. We feel that this sim- 
plification, with its sole emphasis on excellence of presentation, has in- 
creased the value and enhanced the prestige of the contest. 

For several years, the students of our sister institution, the New Jersey 
College for Women, were invited to participate. But difficulties in schedul- 
ing the contest at a time convenient to the representatives of both colleges, 
perhaps aggravated by the natural superiority in declamation of the genus 
femina, brought about a discontinuance of this feature of the contest during 
the past few years. This year, however, an intercollegiate aspect was given 
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the event by the renewed participation of the young ladies and, for the 
first time, of a delegation from the University of Newark. 

Appreciation of the services of a teacher of German in the local high 
school as a judge gave rise to an idea for expanding the range and usefulness 
of the project. In the spring of 1930, the interval during which the judges 
were selecting the winners of the prizes in the contest was utilized by allow- 
ing some ten students of the New Brunswick High School to compete among 
themselves in declaiming German selections for small prizes. In 1931, stu- 
dents of the New Brunswick High School and the Rutgers Preparatory 
School were invited to engage in a Junior Oratorical Contest, and they 
accepted with alacrity. The judges of this contest were an exchange stu- 
dent from Berlin, Germany, and a former president of the Deutscher 
Verein. 

The next year a student who had prepared at Westfield High School 
aroused the interest of his former German teacher in the junior contest, 
and a delegation from that school made an excellent showing in the three- 
cornered competition. 

By 1933 the junior contest had evoked so much enthusiasm and had 
attracted so many participants that a radical change was made necessary. 
Accordingly, in the following year, two contests were scheduled, the 
Seventh Annual Oratorical Contest for our college students and an en- 
larged interscholastic contest for high and preparatory school students. 
By this time the junior contest had attracted attention far and wide. 
Delegations came from the high schools of Bound Brook, Plainfield, Rah- 
way, Perth Amboy, St. Peters High School in New Brunswick, as well as 
the Grover Cleveland Junior High School in Elizabeth, in addition to the 
original contenders. Last year, students of Union High School, Central 
High School (Newark), and West Side High School (Newark) also took 
part. This year Passaic High School, Peddie Institute, and Woodbridge 
High School sent their first participants. Accordingly, we have been com- 
pelled to reduce the number of contestants that may represent a school 
from eight to five. Even before this drastic step was taken, the inter- 
scholastic contest had already overshadowed the college contest in the 
number of participants and spectators, as well as in interest and enthusi- 
asm. 

In 1934, the local chapter of the national honorary German fraternity, 
Delta Phi Alpha, offered a silver loving cup as a prize for the school making 
the best showing in the interscholastic contest. A group which won it in 
any one year was permitted to inscribe the name of the school on the back 
of the cup and to exhibit the trophy during that year in its own building. 
This cup was to pass into the permanent possession of that school which 
won it in three different years. The first year it was acquired by Westfield 
High School, the next two years it was won by Bound Brook High School. 
This year the latter school conclusively carried the trophy home in triumph. 
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Since 1936 Delta Phi Alpha has taken over the entire conduct of the inter- 
scholastic contest, supplying all the prizes. The president of the chapter 
acts as the chairman of the meeting, the members of the fraternity serve as 
ushers. The college contest is still conducted as a stated meeting of the 
Rutgers Deutscher Verein. 

From the first, German books have been regarded as the most appro- 
priate prizes. Among them were novels and dramas, volumes of history and 
travel, and collections of songs. The majority were illustrated. One-volume 
encyclopedias and dictionaries have always enjoyed a high degree of popu- 
larity. But odd prizes have not been lacking. Once a Black Forest cuckoo 
clock made its appearance on the list, once a framed picture of Goethe, the 
following year a bust of the eminent poet. The geographical Deutschland- 
Rad appealed particularly to the younger contestants. 

To lend color to the contests and to fill in the time required by the 
judges to reach their decisions, a group of students, generally members of 
the college Glee Club, was coached in the singing of German folksongs. For 
a number of years, the strains of ‘‘Wanderlied im Mai,” “Annchen von 
Tharau,” and “Heidenréslein” could be heard emanating from the audi- 
torium where the contests were held. One year an elementary class sang 
Scheffel’s humorous ditty “Als die Rémer frech geworden.” A lack of 
musically trained students, combined with our belief that the audience 
would enjoy discussing the declamations during this interval, has led us to 
drop this feature of the program. Some of the high school teachers and 
students have expressed regret at this excision. In 1936, a member of the 
German department faculty made a comparison between the English and 
the German versions of some scenes from Shakespeare during that time. 
This year, the author distributed facsimiles of pictures from the Grosse 
Heidelberger Liederhandschrift among the participants in the interscho- 
lastic contest, and delivered an informal lecture about this famous manu- 
script. 

Memorization has frequently been cited as an excellent foreign language 
exercise, and the presentation before an audience of material that he has 
learned is valuable training for every student. He makes the acquaintance 
of beautiful poetic and prose selections in German outside of the more 
formal and rigorous instruction of the classroom and under more favorable 
conditions. A competitive spirit is evoked and gratifying results are 
achieved. 

The author believes that these contests are of genuine significance in 
stimulating an interest in things German. They have had a fructifying 
effect upon the work in the classroom. In addition, the pleasantest relations 
have been established between the teachers and students of German in the 
high schools and the German department of the University, particularly 
through the medium of the interscholastic contests. One high school teacher 
wrote that they are “doing much to foster a spirit of co-operation and 
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interest among the German departments of secondary schools and Rutgers 
University.”’ The fact that many students participate in the interscholastic 
contest while in high school, and later in the college contest, is convincing 
proof, in the opinion of the writer, that these activities serve a worth-while 
purpose in our common task of inculcating in the youth of our land an 
understanding and appreciation of the language, the literature and the 
culture of the German people. 


N. B. The author will be glad to provide those interested in the contests with further informa- 
tion and sample programs. 
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An Introductory Study of German 
Idiomatic Speech 


FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 


GEORGE W. RADIMERSKY 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 


(Author’s summary.—The purpose is to attempt to locate the idiom-bearing element in the 
idiomatic expression and to study the various degrees of accuracy in the interpretation of 
the same. The idioms are divided into three groups: one having distinctly grammatical value, 
one having a tendency to grow away from the rational into irrational speech, and a descrip- 
tive group.) 


HE following brief study of German idiomatic speech was undertaken 

with two motives in mind. The first was to attempt—as far as it is 
possible at all in idiomatic speech—to classify the more common types of 
idioms, either according to certain grammatical characteristics, or accord- 
ing to properties pertaining to the entire construction. The writer has 
taught German idioms to his classes, both in high school and in college, 
approximately in accordance with the attempted classification below; and 
it is hoped that to one or the other teacher of German this study may be 
of benefit. The writer admits, of course, that there may be different angles 
from which such a study may be undertaken; however, he presents it as 
he has taught it and still teaches it. The second motive behind this brief 
survey lies in the fact that in many texts and readers parts of German 
speech are given as being idiomatic which are not idiomatic at all. Con- 
structions as: es gelingt mir, I am succeeding in, or: ich gewéhne mich daran, 
I am getting used to it, are so much and intrinsically grammatical that 
there is little of idiomatic value about them. A construction is idiomatic 
only when either a part or the whole does not conform to the outlines of 
grammatical analysis and thus constitutes a distinct phenomenon in 
speech. It is the purpose of this study to attempt to locate the idiom- 
bearing element of such constructions, and thereby to make a survey of 
the field of German idiomatic speech more easily accessible. 

I have before me a list of over 250 German idioms gathered from all 
sorts of sources: classical and contemporary literature, German newspapers, 
and the spoken language. This list constitutes the basis of the following 
study. Because of the irrational element, which is so strongly evident in 
all idiomatic speech, German idioms had to be iearned either as units of 
speech to be memorized, or to be interpreted into corresponding English 
idioms. Whereas I do not wish to question the value of memorization, 
I should, however, like to make the various degrees of accuracy in inter- 
pretation—necessarily an innate characteristic of idioms—the basis of this 
study, and point out that a large number of German idioms may be ana- 
lyzed quite accurately on the basis of grammar and its concepts of different 
parts of speech. 
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A careful review of the group of idioms which are used reveals three 
very striking characteristics: it may be roughly divided into one set of 
groups possessing distinctly grammatical values, and into another set of 
groups which seem to have a tendency to grow away from rational into 
irrational speech. This latter tendency is clearly defined and shown in 
distinct stages of such a development. Lastly, it contains a set of groups 
which are descriptive in nature.! 

A. The first set of groups which contains those idioms whose idiomatic 
value may be defined grammatically presents the verb, adverb, and adjec- 
tive and foreign words as idiom-bearers. 

1. When we have such an idiom as: 

Das steht dir ganz gut.—That is very becoming to you. 


Er traut sich nicht.—He has no confidence in himself. 
Das krieg’ ich nicht wieder zusammen.—I can’t put that together again, 


we have definitely the verb, and the verb only, responsible for these idioms. 
It happens, of course, that the verb may be a “separable,” and thus make 
the idioms a little more complicated. All other speech elements in these 
idioms are easily discernible as purely grammatical parts of speech. 

2. Again, an analysis of the same nature shifts the idiomatic element 
from the verb to the adverb in such constructions as the following ones: 


Wo denkst du hin?—How can you think of such a thing? 
Was kann ich dafiir?—How can I help it? 


3. In such cases as: 


Warum nicht gar?—You don’t say? 
Es ist das reine Elend mit ihm.—He is truly to be pitied. 


“gar” and “rein” appear as adverbial and adjectival emphatics and con- 
stitute the keys for the translation of such construction. 

Idioms of the three foregoing types are comparatively frequently found; 
those, however, containing foreign words less so. The reason for this is to 
be found in the very nature of idioms itself. They constitute one of the 
most characteristically innate phases of a language and are not easily 
accessible to foreign or outside influences; and where, nevertheless, this is 
the case, the foreign word has been adopted either because it describes a 
situation more fittingly than a native cognomen, or because of sound-effect. 
No doubt this is true in such idioms as: 


4. Er schikanierte sie tagtiglich—He mistreated her daily. 
Das ist mir ganz egal.—I don’t care at all. 


A rapid survey of these four types of idiom will also disclose the fact that 
each one cited as illustration is as simple in construction as possible, in 


1 For the sake of clearness, I shall cite only one or two idioms of every group, and add 4 
complete list of all idioms used for this study at the end. 
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other words, contains only one idiom-bearing word. Of course, it occurs 
very frequently that combinations among these occur, such as of J and 3 in: 


Das steht dir gar gut.—It is very becoming to you. 
Er ¢raut sich rein nichts.—He has no confidence in himself at all. 


Such a compounding of idiom-bearing words in one construction is done, 
of course, to obtain a more accurate degree of fineness of expression. The 
same thing is also true in the cases of abbreviative and descriptive idioms. 

B. As mentioned before, the second set of groups of idioms, those of 
abbreviative nature, drifts away from those just discussed at definite but 
varying degrees or stages. Under the term “drifting away,” I have reference 
to that quality of an idiom which removes it in clearness and grammatical 
structure from the preceding type of idiom. This process of “drifting away” 
is accomplished either by addition or by subtraction of words. 

Of the former type we have such idioms as: 


1. Wir werden ja sehen.—Don’t worry, we shall see. 
Lasz ihn nur machen.—Just let him do; Let him do as he pleases. 


Without the words “ja” and “nur” the construction of such idioms is for 
the most part quite grammatical. There is a number of other such words 
which have the same effect as “ja” and “‘nur’’: doch, da, schon, mal, so, 
gerade, denn, gar, auch, schén, was, eben. No doubt there are others. For 
want of a better collective name, I call them “attitude-words,” because 
they lend that quality to such idioms which, if they were translated as 
accurately as possible into English, would call definitely for an interpreta- 
tion in English. Moreover, the same “attitude-word,” used in different 
idioms, may be interpreted in different ways, such as: 


Wir werden ja sehen!—Don’t worry, we shall see. 
Der kapiert ja nichts!—Believe it or not, he can’t get anything into his head! 


Of the latter type, which is formed by subtraction of words, there are 
several classes. 

As it is evident from examples below, such contractions do not always 
mean contraction in the number of words, but at times contractions of 
thought sequence in reference to a whole situation. This is true in the cases 
of the use of indefinite “es’’-construction, as: 

2. Es paszt sich nicht.—It is not proper. 

Es ist so weit.—It is so far . . . It has come to the point. . . 
When we place such an idiom, i.e., Es paszt sich nicht, back into its original 
and complete frame of speech, Es paszt sich nicht, dasz (du so spat aus- 
gehst).—It is not proper that you go out so late, the situation becomes 
clear immediately. 

Omission of infinitives in modal auxiliary constructions is already a 


definite subtraction of words from the total number contained in the 
idiom. 
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3. Ich musz heim.—I must (go) home. 
Du sollst nicht!—You must not (do this)! 


Whereas in the first instance the accompanying adverb leaves no doubt 
about the intended action, the second one is open to interpretation, and 
depends in meaning on a definite preceding action. However, such modai 
contractions are only one type of this class. 

Schadet nichts!—It does not matter, 


is perhaps a further development of type: 2 above. 


Stehe mir Rede!—Give an account of yourself! literally: (Stand (up and give) speech 
to me! 


is another illustration of type: 3. 


Auch so!—(Things will go) in this manner, too, 


is a further stage of word-reduction carried to the last degree at which it 
has almost become the essence of rational thought expressed in complete 
sentences. There are many examples to be found. A few are: 
4. Ach ja! (nein!)—Why, of course! (not!) 
nicht doch!—Please, dont! You don’t say! (ironical) 


Meinetwegen!—You may, for all I care! 
Und ob!—I should say! 


An examination of each of these will bear out that it is no longer a rational 
reproduction of corresponding rational thought. In fact, practically all 
semblance of grammatical speech has ceased. They have become standard 
expressions representing to a certain degree emotional reactions towards 
certain given situations. As such they may be evidence of the presence of 
impediments in the course of thought-formulation. 

Needless to say, these idioms, caused by various degrees of contraction, 
are more truly idioms in the real sense of the word than those of group A. 

C. The third large group of idioms under discussion is composed of 
those which represent various types of description, such as: physical action, 
alliterative and tonal description, physical reaction and sensation, and 
lastly those that are descriptive of, and have their origin in, ancient cus- 
toms. 

The number of idioms in the German language belonging to the first 
type, that of physical action, is very large, owing, of course, to the fact 
that the verb is the bearer of the idiomatic element. Popular speech tends 
to develop them almost daily. . 

1. Er falit ihm ins Wort.—He interrupts him, 


Er trifft den Nagel auf den Kopf.—He hits the nail on the head, 
Er bindet ihm etwas auf die Nase.—He tells him a fib, 


are only a few examples among them. Moreover, aside from the fact that 
the verb bears the grammatical characteristic, the entire idiom contains 
a comparison. 
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The sense of rhythm, sound and balance is responsible for a further 
large number of locutions which seem to be for the most part adverbial in 
nature, although a small number of adjectival ones are also found among 
them: 


2. Hand in Hand—hand in hand, 
Weit und breit—Far and wide, 


illustrate this type. Moreover, they may often be alliterative in nature. 
Like: Hand in Hand, there are such idioms as: 


Gang und gibe—current, customary, 
Mit Kind und Kegel—with kith and kin. 


or, they may be antithetical, as: 


Wohl oder iibel—for better or for worse, whether (he) wanted to or not, 
Hie und da—here and there, 
Hin und her—to and fro. 


In the case of: tags und nachts, by day and by night, an artificial gram- 
matical balance is created by the addition of the “‘s’” to: “nacht” in order 
to conform to the old genitive: tags. The expressions: im groszen ganzen— 
in general; der erste beste—the first best, may also, because of their 
alliterative or tonal quality, be classified under this type. No doubt, there 
are others of this class. 

The third group, that which represents physical sensation or is designed 
to create in the reader a more or less distinct physical reaction, is less well 
represented: 


3. Es war ihm zu Mute, als ob... —He felt as if... ; 
Er hielt es nicht linger aus.—He could not stand it any longer, 


are representative of this kind. 

None of these preceding types of idioms, however, are quite as interest- 
ing from the standpoint of origin as those which may be traced back his- 
torically to an ancient custom. An explanation of each case would require, 
of course, a knowledge of the custom itself and would form almost a 
separate study. 


4. Uber jemandem den Stab brechen—to pass judgment over someone; 
Sich einen Korb holen—to get the mitten; 


are two interesting examples. The former may be traced back to the ancient 
legal custom of pronouncing a death sentence symbolically by breaking a 
thin piece of wood above the head of the accused; the latter to a custom 
pertaining to courtship, according to which the girl would make known her 
tefusal to the young man by placing a small basket at a spot—a tree or 
tock—agreed upon. He would come there and, finding it, would be made 
acquainted with his fate. A similar origin has our expression: to spoon. 

This brief survey of an attempt to analyze German idioms by their 
outward characteristics as well as by their content is by no means com- 
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plete; nor are all classes of idioms represented here, if it is possible at all 
to sort the vast number of such expressions. A larger quantity of basic 
material may easily result in the addition of other groups and call forth an 
entirely different set-up. Certain it is, however, that the study of idioms 
offers muc* to be done, because in the teaching of German no phase is 
neglected as much as this one. 






















































A. 1. Er gab sich darein.—He resigned himself to it. 

Es war nicht so schlimm gemeint.—It was not meant so badly. 

Er halt nichts auf sich.—He is slovenly (He has no sense of dignity.) 

Mir fallt etwas ein.—I have an idea. 

Das krieg’ ich nicht wieder zusammen.—I can’t put it together again. 

Lasz mich nur machen/—Let me do it alone. 

Das wird sich schon finden.—That will come of itself. 

Er macht sich darauf gefaszt, dasz . .. —He expects that.... 

Er getraut sich nicht.—He has no confidence in himself. 

Das kann nicht weitergehen.—That can’t go on. 

Das paszt sich nicht.—That is not fitting. 

Das hat aber gesessen/—That was a real stroke! (hit!) 

Er sengte ihm eins auf.—He struck (gave) him one. 

Er kneift aus.—He takes (French) leave. 

Das geht ja gar nicht!—That won’t do at all. 

Das steht dir ganz gut.—That is very becoming to you. 

Das kommi dir nur so vor.—You only imagine it. 

Dasz du dich unterstehst!—Don’t you dare do it! 

Du kommst auch noch dran.—Your turn too will soon come. 

Was soll das noch geben?—What else will happen yet? 

Er laszt es sich gefallen.—He offers no resistance (to it). 

Er darf dir nichts tun.—He can do nothing to you. 

Daran war nicht zu denken.—There was no thought of it. 

Davon ahnte er nichts.—He had no idea of it. 

Er gab sich nie damit ab.—He never troubled himself about it. 

Er lasst sich nur mit Miihe bewegen.—One can make him do it only with difficulty. 

Er musz dran glauben.—He must die. 

Wenn’s drauf ankommt,—When it comes right down to it, 

Sobald es angeht,—As soon as possible, 

Er hat sich giitlich.—He enjoyed (it). 

Es niitzt dir nicht viel—It won’t help you much. 

Daran lasz ich’s mir nicht bange sein.—I am not afraid of it. 

Was treibst du da?—What are you doing there? 

Das geht mich nichts an.—That does not concern me. 

Wer wird’s ihm auch Verdenken?—Who will blame him? 

So steht’s (und nicht anders).—This is the state of affairs. 

Er richtet nichts aux.—He achieves nothing. 

Es wird was gesetzt haben.—They must have been in a fight. 

Er verschwiizte es.—He let the chance go by. 

Schlag mir’s nicht ab/—Don’t refuse it to me! 

Was hast du da zu suchen?—What is your business there? 

Es wird nicht reichen.—It won’t be enough. 

Was kann ich dafiir?—Can I help it? 
Er macide sich daran,—He began . . . 
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2. Wer kann was dagegen haben?—Who can have something against it? 
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Du hast mir ja nichts zuleide getan.—You did no harm to me. 

Es ist so weit, dasz . . .—It has come to the point that... 

Das ist er am Ende gar.—lIt is he, to be sure. 

Jetzt waren wir ja soweit.—We finally got that far. 

Wo denkst du hin?—What are you thinking about? 

Wie kommst du dazu?—How did you get it? 

Aber schade war’s doch, dasz . . .—It was too bad, nevertheless, that. . . 

Er sprach von weiter gar nichts, als . ..—He talked of nothing else except . . . 
Was liegt daran, wenn . . . >—What is the difference, if... ? 


Es handelt sich um weiter nichts, als . . —It is a question of nothing else, except... 


Mach dich davon/—Hurry along! 

Es ist dahin!—It is gone! 

Nimm dich in acht!—Be careful! 

Er nimmt sich vor.—He sets his mind on it. 

Er ist nicht so tibel dran.—He is not so badly off. 


. Warum nicht gar/—Why not? You don’t say? 


Du stellst dich gar zu schlimm.—You are too awkward. 

Mit dem ist es nicht weit her.—He does not know very much. 

Er kam nur mit knapper Not davon.—He escaped by the skin of his teeth. 
Ich kann rein gar nichts.—I have no ability for anything. 


. Das ist mir ganz egal.—It is all the same to me. 


Willst du uns alle blamieren?—Do you want to disgrace all of us? 
Er schikaniert sie-—He treats her like a dog. 
Der kapiert ja nichts.—He can’t get anything into his head. 


. Ich hust’ auf ihn.—I don’t care about him. 


Er tritt breitspurig auf.—He has a great opinion of himself. 

Er schligt einen schénen Lirm.—He causes great alarm. 

Auf eigene Faust—on one’s own responsibility, 

Er fallt ihm ins Wort.—He interrupts him. 

Das ist das Ende vom Liede.—That is the end of the story. 

Er schligt ihn aus dem Felde.—He eliminates him by competition. 
Er trifft den Nagel auf den Kopf.—He hits the nail on the head. 
Er bindet ihm etwas aud die Nase.—He tells him a fib. 

Er hat Pech.—He is unlucky. 

Er ist abgeledert.—He is “broke.” 

Er schneidet dabei schlecht ab.—He gets the worse end of it. 
Das liesze sich wohl auftreiben.—That may perhaps be done. 

Er hat einen Bock geschossen.—He made a mistake. 

Sie halt ihn am Schniirchen.—She holds him on a string. 

Es geht wie geschmiert.—Things hum. 

Er legte sich aufs Ohr.—He took a nap. 

Er beiszt ins Gras.—He bites into the dust. 

Er kommt zuerst an die Reihe.—It is his first turn. 

Thm kam was in die Quere.—Something crossed his path. 

Er bringt sie aufs Tapet.—He calls her “‘on the carpet.” 

Er macht grosze Augen.—He opens his eyes wide. 

Hopfen und Malz sind an ihm verloren.—The best is lost in him. 
Er jagte ihn durch ein Knopfloch.—He put him into straits. 

Das war viel auf einen Hieb.—That was much at one blow. 

Aufs Maul gefallen sein,—To be stupid, 
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Er hat vieles durchgemacht.—He experienced much. 
Er faszt sich ein Herz.—He takes courage. 

Er geht zu Grunde.—He is ruining himself. 

Er haut ihnen iibers Ohr.—He cheats them. 

Er brockt ihm etwas ein.—He cooks a kettle of fish for him. 

Er brummt etwas in den Bart.—He mumbles something under his breath. 
Durch die Gurgel jagen,—To waste (one’s money) on drink. 

Es fiel ihm wie der Star von den Augen.—He understood it suddenly. 

Die Binde sank ihm von den Augen.—He began to understand it. 

Er versuchte seine Fliigel—He embarked on his first venture. 

Viel steht auf dem Spiele.—The risk is great. 

Er ist eben auf dem Sprunge.—He is about to... 

Er kriegte ihn ins Garn.—He caught him in a net. 

Er jagte ihn ins Bockshorn.—He put him to flight. 

Er machte sich auf den Weg.—He started out. 

Er machte sich auf die Striimpfe.—He started out. 

Er geriet in den Pfeffer.—He got into a “fix.” 

Er schiittelte ihn aus den Federn.—He woke him up. 

Er ging zu Grunde.—He was ruined. 

Er liszt sich nicht hofmeistern.—He will not be told. 

Er riihrte ihm eine Suppe ein.—He cooked him a kettle of fish. 

Es wurmte ihn stets.—It gnawed in him always. 

Er ging mit sich zu Rate.—He thought it over. 

Er ging auf den Leim.—He was caught. 

Er spaltete Haare.—He split hairs. 

Er verschwitzt es immer.—He always misses his opportunities. 

































. Weit und breit,—far and wide, 
Samt und sonders,—altogether, 

Im groszen ganzen,—in general, 

Mit Ach und Weh,—with great difficulty, 

Mit Ach und Krach,—with great difficulty, 

Mit Mih und Not,—with great difficulty, 

Hand in Hand,—hand in hand, 

Ein Mal iiber das andere,—one time after another, 

Der erste beste,—the first best, 

Gang und gibe,—customary, 

Mit Kind und Kegel,—with kith and kin, 

In Saus und Braus,—high and handsome, 

Tags und nachts,—day and night, 

Wohl oder iibel,—for better or worse; whether he wanted to or not, 
Auf und neider,—up and down, 

Jahraus, jahrein,—year after year, 

Treppauf, treppunter,—up- and downstairs, 

Hie und da,—here and there, 

Hin und her,—to and fro; back and forth, 























. Ihm war zu Mute, als ob. . . .—He felt as if... 
Er hielt es nicht langer aus.—He could “stand”’ it no longer. 
Er laszt sich nicht bange sein.—It can’t make him afraid. 
Er konnte es nicht tibers Herz bringen,—He could not be so cruel, as . . . He hasn’t the 
courage to... 

Das kann einen doch heisz machen.—That can cause one much trouble. 
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4. Uber jemandem den Stab brechen,—to pronounce judgment over someone, 
Etwas Bises im Schilde fiihren,—to have evil intentions, 
Bei Wasser und Brot leben,—to live by water and bread, 
Er nahm kein Blatt vor den Mund.—He spoke frankly. 
Die Flinte ins Korn werfen,—to show one’s heels, 
Den hab’ ich ins Garn gekriegt!—I put one over on him. 
Er bekam einen Korb.—He got the mitten. 


. Wir werden ja sehen!—(Don’t worry), we shall see! 
Ich weisz aber doch nicht, ob. . . (But now), I don’t know whether... 
Was schwatzt du da?—What are you gossiping (there)? 
Der kapiert ja nichts!—(Imagine!) he can’t get a thing into his head! 
Das wird sich schon finden!—(Don’t worry), that will come of itself! 
Dir ist doch sonst nicht bange!—(How does it happen), you are not ordinarily afraid? 
Sieh erst mal nach!—Convince yourself (before) . . . 
Das kommt dir nur so vor!—Uou are only imagining it. 
Das fehlt gerade noch!—What next? That crowns it all! 
Der versteht es eben nicht besser.—(What can you expect of him), he does not know any 
better. 
Das laszt sich schon machen.—One can do it (without much trouble). 
Lasz ihn nur machen.—Let him do it (alone). 
Gefall ich dir so?—Do I please you (as I am)? 
Er ist denn doch zu gut dazu.—(It is true), he thinks himself too good for it. 
Ich glaube gar, du . . .—Am I (really) to believe, that you... 
Du siehst mir ganz so aus, als ob . ..—You look like a fellow who (is just made for it). 
Wer wird’s ihm auch verdenken?—Who can blame him (in view of things)? 
Ich bin ja auch noch da!—(Don’t forget), I am here too! 
Den hab ich schén ins Garn gekriegt.—I put that one over on him (beautifully). 
Es wird was gesetzt haben.—(No doubt), they must have had a fight. 
Man musz eben zusehen, wie. . ..—(What else can one do), one must see to it that . . . 
Red nicht so/—Don’t talk (in this way)! 
So geht es eben.—(What can you do about it), that’s the way things go. 
So antworte doch.—(Why don’t you) answer? 
Du wirst schon sehen!—(Don’t worry), you will see! 
Was willst du denn eigentlich?—What do you really want (yet)? 
Das ist noch gar nichts!—(Wait), you have not seen anything yet! 
Was sollte das wohl sein?—What (do you suppose) is meant with it? 
Ich meine nur so.—I mean to say it (in an off-hand fashion). 


. Es ist mir recht so, (dasz) . . —It is alright with me, that... 
Es ist gleich voriiber.—It will be over immediately. 
Man war es zufrieden, (dasz) . ..—One was satisfied that .. . 
Es ging ihm wie ihr.—He had the same experience as she. 
Es tut dir not, (dasz) . .. —You need (to)... 
Es tut mir leid, (dasz) . ..—I am sorry that... 
Es war nicht so gemeint, (dasz). . ..—I did not mean it so that... 
Es ist so weit, (dasz) . . .—It has come to the poiat where . . . 
Es geht nicht, (dasz) . . .—It is impossible that . . . 
Es liesze sich wohl machen, (dasz). . . .—It may be possible that . . . 
Es paszt sich nicht, (dasz). . . .—It is not fitting that... 
Es kommt dir nur so vor, (dasz). . . .—It only seems to you that... 
Es ist gang und gibe, (dasz) . . .—It is customary that .. . 
Es geht ja wie geschmiert.—Things hum. 
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Es gefallt mir, (dasz) . ..—I am pleased (to know) that... 

Es war schade, (dasz) . . .—It was a pity (shame) that... 

Es findent sich von selbst, (dasz) . . .—It will come of itself that . . . 

Es kommt blosz darauf an, (dasz) . . .—It is a question only of .. . 

Es geht beim besten Willen nicht, (dasz). . . .—I can’t do it with the best of intentions. 
Es handelt sich darum, (ob) . . .—It is a question of . . . 

Es leidet ihn nicht daheim.—He cannot bear to be at home. 

Es hat mich stets gewurmt, (dasz) . . .—It vexed me always that... 





. Was soll es mir?—What shall I do with it? 

Mir zu Liebe—for my sake, 

Geh mir!—Go! Keep away from me! 

Jetzt gilt’s!—Now is the time! 

Hin ist hin!—Gone is gone! 

Du sollst nicht!—You must not (do it)! 

Du kannst rein gar nichts.—You can do nothing. 
Ich musz an die Arbeit.—I must go to work. 

Um alle Welt nicht!—For heaven’s sake, don’t! 
Schadet nichts!—It matters nothing. 

Du schon auf?—(Are) you up already? 

Du darfst’s.—You may (do) it. 

Was ist los?—What is the matter? 

Stehe mir Rede!—Give an account of yourself! 

Wo ist er hin?—Where has he gone? 

Wo bist du her?—Where are you from? 

Er weisz nicht ein noch aus.—He has lost his head. 
Auf Borg’s—Merely borrowing it, 

Es ist dahin!—It is gone! 

Kurtz und gut—To make a long story short, 

Er ist alle (Wein).—It is all gone (wine). 

Er gibt alles zum Besten.—He treats everybody. (All this is “his treat.’’) 
Er hat dich nur zum Besten.—He is only making fun of you. 


. Nicht doch!—Please, don’t do it! Don’t tell stories! 

Au weh!—Ah, (you are causing me) pain! 

Ach ja!—To be sure! 

Ach nein!—Ah, you don’t say! (Oh, no!) 

Doch noch.—In spite of everything. 

Meinetwegen!—For all I care! 

Nun ja!—Of course (you may)! | 

So, so! (Wie geht es dir denn?)—Emphatic: Is it really true (so)? | 

Na, dann Gute Nacht!—Then all is lost! (Then you may have said the last word about 
it.) ; 

Was hast du?—What is the matter? 

Was ist los?—What is the matter? 

Mit einem Male—all of a sudden 

Und ob!—And (do you ask me) whether (he) . . . ? Did he ever! 

Auch so!—It will do as it is, too. 

Kraftausdriicke: 

Donner ja; Donnerwetter! etc. 
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EDUARD PROKOSCH, 1876-1938 


EACHERS of modern languages everywhere were shocked and sad- 

dened to learn of the sudden death of Eduard Prokosch in an auto- 
mobile accident on August 11. Professor Prokosch, whose last position 
(since 1930) was that of Sterling Professor of Germanic Languages in Yale 
University, was born on May 15, 1876, in Eger, in the heart of the Sudeten 
region. After passing the state teacher’s examination in Vienna, he came to 
this country in 1898. He graduated from the National German-American 
Teachers’ Seminary of Milwaukee in 1900, took his Master’s degree at 
Chicago in 1901, and the doctorate at Leipzig, under Sievers, in 1905. His 
brilliant career as a teacher began at the University of Chicago and was 
continued at the University of Wisconsin, the University of Texas (where 
his German sympathies during the War caused a considerable stir), Bryn 
Mawr College, New York University, and Yale. Gifted with a brilliant and 
original mind, an infectious enthusiasm for matters philological, untiring 
energy, and the daring bravery of a crusader, Eduard Prokosch was recog- 
nized universally as a leader in his profession. His contributions to the 
science of Germanic philology will live long after his death; the exhilarating 
experience of sitting at his feet will be remembered by his students to their 
dying day. His interests extended from the rudiments of German grammar 
to the most advanced theories of philological research, and touched a score 
of other languages and literatures. Among his writings are Introduction to 
German (1911, new edition 1924), Teaching of German in Secondary Schools 
(1915), Sounds and History of the German Language (1916), Elementary 
Russian Grammar (1919, composed and printed with his own hands during 
the hectic World War days), College Teaching of German (1920), Rhythmus 
und Persinlichkeit in Goethes Faust (1925, in the Hohlfeld jubilee volume), 
Sprachgeschichte und Sprachunterricht (1930), Outline of German Historical 
Grammar (1933), and The Germanic Languages, their Source and Drift 
(1935). A past president of the Linguistic Society of America and of the 
Modern Language Association of America (whose unusually active and 
constructive treasurer he had previously been), Professor Prokosch was 
held in the highest esteem, both personally and professionally, by a vast 
body of colleagues. His son Frederic is one of America’s most promising 
young novelists. The name of Prokosch had become a tradition in our field 
even before the bearer’s death. It will continue for many generations to be 
a name to conjure with. 

EpwIn H. ZEYDEL 
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TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP 


[From the Report of President Raymond Walters (University of Cincinnati) on the 39th 
annual conference of the Association of American Universities held in November, 1937, at 
Providence, Rhode Island. From School and Society, vol. 47, No. 1195, p. 666f.] 

The obligation of colleges and universities in broad training for citizenship was the 
theme of a paper read by President Seymour of Yale University. He warned against develop- 
ing departments of contemporary economics and political science at the expense of the classics, 
philosophy, literature and kindred subjects. He said he knew of no evidence to indicate that 
a man would make a better Secretary of the Interior or a better Collector of Customs or a 
better citizen as a result of having concentrated upon the study of government than if he 
had concentrated upon the Greek and Latin classics. 

President Seymour expressed his two major convictions as follows: 

1. It is probably more important in the life of the nation that the larger group (students 
who will not enter public office) should be broadly trained for citizenship than that the small- 
er should be specially trained for office holding. 

2. For the future office-holder himself a narrow technical training will not produce the 
qualities we desire in him. 

President Seymour emphasized, however, his belief in the importance of the study of 
government. As to the larger group of students who will enter business or the professions, he 
declared that, assuming the continuance of democratic institutions, they should be “trained 
for the understanding of public questions, for their opinion thereon will form a positive or 
negative factor of great importance in the conduct of public affairs.” 

President Dodds, of Princeton University, in his opening remarks <nd in the later discus- 
sion, put forward his belief in the value of specific training for governmental service when 
this is founded upon a broad cultural education. 


CINCINNATI SYMPOSIUM ON CITIZENSHIP 


Tuat the core of the task of college preparation for citizenship consists of giving youth a firm 
foundation for a citizen’s participation in democracy, rather than specialized training for 
some branch of actual governmental work, was only the most general conclusion of a sym- 
posium of more than two-score college Presidents at the University of Cincinnati on February 
22 last. 

Eleven speakers brought forward a number of provocative particular suggestions in the 
informal discussion led by Dr. Raymond Walters, President of the University of Cincinnati, 
in the New Students’ Union. The subject was “Training the College Student for Citizenship.” 

Of current interest today, the question of such training was vital also ninety years ago 
when Cardinal Newman, pressed for further definition after he had characterized liberal 
education as being directed toward enlargement of mind and soul, said that “if a practical 
end must be assigned, it is that of training good members of society,” Dr. Walters pointed 
out in opening. 

The nature and prevalence of propaganda should be “sharply called to the college stu- 
dent’s attention” so that he may learn to recognize propaganda and exercise discrimination 
in accepting information, Dr. R. A. Kent, President of the University of Louisville, said. He 
pointed out that the radio waves and the mails are increasingly heavy with the “news,” views, 
cultures, demands, and pleas of various nations and organized groups. Propaganda is the 
antithesis of orderly thought, he said, it flourishes on emotional and imaginative appeals, 
constitutes a prelude to force. Moreover, he said, individuals and governments never before 
have been so exposed to propaganda as now. 
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“I wonder if all our modern emphasis on individualizing education—in professional 
training, for instance—might not also be well applied to training for citizenship,” Dr. James 
Bryant Conant, President of Harvard University, said. He pointed out that students of 
various backgrounds and interests, even students in various institutions, might be aided 
toward making a diversity of contributions, according to their individual abilities, toward the 
good of the social whole. 

We should know the machinery of government, Dr. Conant said, adding that he did not 
think such understanding “difficult at the adult level.” But he suggested that we may have 
“pushed the concept of the town meeting too far,”’ that we expect men and women to make 
rational decisions in specialized matters, whereas the emphasis should be on training each 
citizen to be a wise, well-balanced, emotionally stable person. 

There may be too much emphasis on contemporary problems, too, Dr. Conant said; it 
might be well to look back more into the cultural history of the past, especially of this country, 
so that one might get a balanced picture of what is happening through knowing what has 
happened. 

Thus a critical and intelligent study of great literature might be as important as study in 
fields more generally recognized as pertaining to social science, Dr. Conant said. Such study 
of literature would tend to show the real content of the emotional life of the time and of the 
forces that swung it. 

Dr. Conant quoted John Selden, who, talking three hundred years ago of the “precious 
portions of antiquity that throw light on the law, literature, and good morals of the present,” 
said that study of the past might give maturity of vision and experience, ‘might so accumulate 
years to use as if we had lived even from the beginning of time.””—From Cincinnati Enquirer, 
February 23, 1938. 


THE POLICY OF PROLONGING THE LIFE 
OF TEXTBOOKS* 


Roy W. FEIk 
Superintendent of Schools, East Chicago, Indiana 


In American school systems a small annual allowance for textbook purchases has been re- 
garded as sufficient. Studies based on predepression experience show that in thirteen states 
the cost of supplying free textbooks accounted for approximately 2 per cent of the annual 
budget, while reports from 134 cities indicated that the cost of textbooks amounted to about 
1.4 per cent of the current expenses of these school systems. 

Nevertheless, school superintendents are constantly engaged in devising possible econ- 
omies in textbook procedure—in response, of course, to pressure from board members, parents, 
and taxpayers’ organizations. Regulations are formulated and enforced for the handling of 
books in the possession of the pupils, and for the rehabilitation of worn copies. It is common 
for school authorities to enforce penalties on pupils whose books are observed to be in damaged 
condition. The most significant economy measures, so far as prolonging the life of textbooks is 
concerned, are the mending and rebinding of damaged books. and the use of book covers. 

Rebinding books is common in urban communities. The practice has been markedly 
stimulated in the past two or three years by the cooperative projects carried on by school 
systems and the FERA. There is, of course, a real economy in substituting a rebound for a 
new book. In St. Louis, where approximately 26,000 books are rebound annually, the director 
of books and supplies declares that the annual saving is about $10,000. An additional economy 
often results from the fact that the rebound book has a longer life than a new book, as indicated 
by the experience of public libraries. Librarians usually state that rebound books circulate 
from three to four times as long as new books. 


a Published in Elementary School Journal, February, 1938, and in Education Digest, 
April, 1938. Reprinted from the latter with permission. 
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The use of book covers to prolong the life of textbooks, while not universal, is still common 
in many quarters. Indeed, the practice is sometimes urged as an essential type of pupil- 
training. An editorial in the School Executive, for example, reports the recommendation of a 
supervisor in a large city school system that each pupil be required to cover his books with 
oilcloth, wrapping paper, or manufactured covers. He objects to the use of newspapers for 
this purpose because newspaper covers carry “‘no real appreciation of the spirit of book- 
covering” (whatever that “spirit” may be). 

The use of book covers and the rebinding of textbooks obviously keep books in use for a 
longer period than would be the case if these economy measures were not employed. Thou- 
sands of textbooks are continued in use for periods of six, eight, or ten years. But it has been 
noted that the sums involved in providing free textbooks in the schools constitute a relatively 
small item in the annual budget, and it may seriously be questioned whether this particular 
policy of economy can be justified. It has become a common practice to keep books in the 
hands of pupils as long as they hold together, and then, in spite of the accumulation of dirt 
and smears, to rehabilitate them for further use. Not only are the books unsightly, they are 
filthy. 

A further point which may properly be raised is that the recent tendency has been for 
publishers to provide elaborate and expensive pictorial materials and to make textbooks 
attractive by means of colorful and artistic covers. It may be that these features are provided 
for the benefit of the teacher or superintendent who selects the book rather than for the pupil 
who uses it; but whatever the explanation of this tendency in textbook making, it seems 
obvious that the educational value of the artistic features of modern textbooks is largely 
sacrificed by the economy measures employed to keep the books in service long after these 
features have lost their original aesthetic qualities. 

The propriety of the economy policies here mentioned and of the practice of using books 
longer than they can really serve the purpose for which they are prepared is certainly a prob- 
lem for the schoolman rather than for the publishers. So long as schools demand books of the 
kind now being published such books will be forthcoming. But instructional materials could 
be provided at less cost and in a form better adapted to modern procedures if schools were 
willing to accept materials in pamphlet form and without the embellishments which com- 
petition in the textbook trade has developed. The greatest obstacle to the introduction of 
paper-bound books is public vanity. This vanity combines with the common economy policies 
in schoolbook management to deprive the pupil of instructional materials which would con- 
tribute more effectively to his progress in school. 

To summarize: the value of efforts to prolong the life of textbooks—despite the fact that 
their cost amounts to less than 2 per cent of the school budget—may be seriously questioned 
because this policy leads to unhygienic conditions, a scarcity of supplementary material, and 
the use of outmoded books. A remedy is to insist on books with cheaper bindings and illustra- 
tions and thus to make possible the purchase of greatly enriched material. 
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° Notes and News ° 





RUTGERS PROFESSORS HONORED 


Two Rutgers University professors who were teaching at the university almost a half-century 
ago were honored at the annual alumni luncheon last June. 

Amid the cheers of 1,000 alumni and students assembled at the gymnasium, President 
Robert C. Clothier presented Rutgers University awards in the form of medal and citation 
to Professor Edwin B. Davis of the University Department of Romance Languages, and to 
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Dr. Edward L. Stevenson of Yonkers, N. Y., who was a member of the history department 
from 1891 to 1911, and is a prominent author on historical subjects. 

Honored as “diligent scholar and devoted teacher,’”? Dr. Davis was acclaimed in Dr. 
Clothier’s citation as one who had brought to Rutgers men “‘a greater appreciation of the 
cultural values reflected in the Romance languages” and “a better understanding of the 
peoples that employ these tongues; an achievement of significance in a world which des- 
perately needs breadth of vision and tolerance among nations.” 

To Dr. Davis, who came to Rutgers in 1895, Dr. Clothier said: “Always you have placed 
the welfare of the college first, your own interest last. No task has been too exacting, no request 
too trivial, to receive your cheerful and earnest effort.”—New Brunswick (N. J.) Sunday 
Times, June 12, 1938. 


JOURNAL ARTICLE DIGESTED 


TuE article “Whither Foreign Languages?” by Professor Harry Kurz, appearing in our issue 
of last May, was digested in The Education Digest (Ann Arbor, Michigan) of September, 
pp. 41-43. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE MONOGRAPHS OF THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION, CITY OF NEW YORK 


A SERIES of very helpful little monographs, paper bound and averaging about ten to fifteen 
pages each, has been published recently under this title by Lawrence A. Wilkens and Theo- 
dore Huebener, Director and Assistant Director, respectively, of the Department of Foreign 
Languages. The titles of the eleven pamphlets thus far received are: Modern Languages and 
the Pupil of Lower Linguistic Ability; Dialogues, Songs, and Projects for Pupils of Lower 
Linguistic Ability; The Cultural Phase of Modern Language Teaching; Can the Slow Pupil 
Learn Foreign Languages?; The Use of Dialogue in Foreign Language Teaching; An Experi- 
ment in Foreign Language in the Elementary School; Forty Helpful Hints in Teaching 
Foreign Languages; The Reading Aim in Foreign Language Teaching; Oral Work in Foreign 
Languages; Pupil Activity in Foreign Languages; A Course in French for Bright Young 
Children. 

We are glad to recommend these little monographs highly to all teachers of modern 
languages for their practical, sensible approach and their helpful suggestions. Address the 
Department of Foreign Languages, Board of Education, City of New York. 
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THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON THE TEACHING 
OF SPANISH AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Ear Ly this year invitations were issued by the National University of Mexico for the Primer 
Congreso Internacional de la Ensefianza de la Literatura Iberoamericana to be held in August. 
The inspiration for the Congress originated with Manuel Pedro Gonzdlez of California, who 
found an eager sponsor for the project in Professor Julio Jiménez Rueda of the Faculty of 
Philosophy and Higher Studies and the National Preparatory School of Mexico. 

When the announcement came it elicited immediate interest in the United States as it 
was something new under the sun. That the idea had appeal for other nations is evidenced by 
the fact that in addition to Mexico and the United States the following nations sent delegates: 
Germany, Argentina, Bolivia, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Chile, China, Ecuador, El Sal- 
vador, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Puerto Rico, and Uruguay. 
President Roosevelt and the United States Government were officially represented by Dr. 
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Sturgis Leavitt and Dr. José Balseiro. Ambassador Daniels was a guest at several of the 
sessions. 

The personnel of the delegates was varied, including university professors, writers, the 
head of the Federal District of Mexico, and foreign diplomats. Though the Mexican and 
United States delegates were most numerous and the most active participants in the Congress, 
the Cuban delegate, Dr. Medardo Vitier was always in attendance at the sessions and dinners 
and supplied the gracious remarks fitting to the occasion. Concha Meléndez from Puerto Rico 
combined charm with her scholarly attitude and wise contributions to the discussions. 

The first North Americans to arrive for the Congress were Dr. and Mrs. Sturgis Leavitt 
of Chapel Hill, North Carolina. Dr. Leavitt’s committee work had much to do with the 
effectiveness of the Congress and Mrs. Leavitt did as much to promote the friendly, intimate 
character of the whole assembly. The meeting place for all the sessions was the Paraninfo of 
the University, an auditorium notable for its rich carving. There on August 15, North Ameri- 
cans began to assemble at 10 a.m., the appointed hour, forgetting that promptness is not the 
virtue in Mexico that we assume it to be in the United States. 

With the entrance of the Presidente Efectivo, Julio Jiménez Rueda, the Congress took 
shape and purpose. He presided with a geniality which did not cloak a precise and clear-cut 
understanding of all the details and of all the issues involved. All through the sessions and 
committee meetings Jiménez Rueda listened and supplied just the right shade of meaning or 
the exact phrase for the summaries and resolutions. Professor Francisco Monterde, Secretario 
General, erudite, self-effacing, simpdtico, was available at all sessions with his carefully pre- 
pared minutes. Rail Cordero Amador, the third of this triumvirate, was always present, 
keenly alive to all problems and possessed of the imaginative intellect that sees ahead of his 
colleagues. Professor Manuel Pedro Gonzdlez was equally active in guiding the delegates 
along lines of constructive thinking. 

The plan of the Congress was that the delegates present the fruits of their research in 
Spanish American literature at “sesiones plenarias.” In addition to these sessions the dele- 
gates met in small groups with chairmen for the discussion of special topics. The divisions with 
their respective chairmen were the following: 

Intercambio Universitario, Dr. Torres Rioseco 

Técnica de la Ensefianza de la Literatura, Dr. E. K. Mapes 

Seccién de Ediciones y Bibliotecas, Dr. J. E. Englekirk 

Investigaciones y Estudios Literarios, Dr. José Balseiro 

Temas Generales, Dr. Brenes Mesén 

Selecci6n de Trabajos, Dr. William Berrien 

Secci6n Coordinadora de Trabajos para el Segundo Congreso, Professor Manuel Pedro 
Gonzalez 

These sections were invaluable for getting a real interchange of ideas and opinions be- 
tween faculties of the United States and the nations to the south. Among the subjects for 
discussion was the actual work required of students in the colleges of the United States and 
those of the National Preparatory School of Mexico. Minimum requirements for the survey 
course in Spanish American literature were considered, and scholars from the other nations 
suggested what seemed the most essential literary works of their respective lands that we 
should teach in our classes. Discussion arose as to how much history and politics should be 
given as a basis for an understanding of Spanish American Literature. The matter of minimum 
requirements in literature for doctors and engineers also received attention. These are but 
a few of the topics that came up spontaneously in only one of the discussion groups, that of 
the Técnica de la Ensefianza. I wished for the gift of omnipresence so that I could have at- 
tended all seven sections. 

But the discussions were not merely for the edification of the individual group. Each 
section summarized its conclusions, which received the approval of the whole Congress. These 
resolutions which form the Acta General of the Congress would be printed in full in this maga- 
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zine if space permitted. I have made the following selection from some seven pages of print; 

I. The creation of the International Institute of Spanish American literature and the 
publication of a Revista as its official organ. 

II. The next meeting of the Congress will be held at the University of California, Los 
Angeles, California, August, 1940. 

III. The aims of the Congress in part are: (1) To intensify the relations and the cordial 
union of all the peoples of the continent by means of the teaching of Spanish American litera- 
ture. (2) To foster an effective interchange of professors, men of science and of letters, artists, 
and students. (3) To recommend the maintenance and creation of chairs of Spanish American 
literature and special libraries or adequate sections in the libraries which already exist in all 
countries of America. (4) To organize and co-ordinate Spanish American research and literary 
studies. (5) To secure the inclusion of Brazilian literature in the province of this Institute. 
(6) Reciprocally the Institute recommends the creation in Spanish American universities of 
chairs of literature and culture of the United States. 

Membership will be open in the Institute to those who show active interest in Spanish 
American literature and culture and who further prove this interest by paying the dues of 
four dollars, if residents of the United States, or two dollars, if residents of other countries. 
This fee entitles members to the Revista, official organ of the Institute. 

The congress in the future will be designated as the ‘Congreso Internacional de Cate- 
draticos de la Literatura Iberoamericana.” 

The governing board of the International Institute of Spanish American Literature has 
chosen as president, Professor Manuel Pedro Gonzdlez; as secretary, Dr. John A. Crow; as 
treasurer, Dr. John E. Englekirk. 

The editorial staff of the Revista is composed of the Director, Professor Francisco Mon- 
terde and these four associate editors: Dr. Roberto Brenes Mesén, Dr. Carlos Garcfa Prada, 
Dr. Sturgis Leavitt, Professor Arturo Torres Rioseco. 

The congress pledges its support to the proposed celebration in 1939 of the four hundredth 
anniversary of the introduction of printing on this hemisphere, and to the commemoration 
of the anniversaries of Juan Rufz de Alarcén, José Marfa Heredia, Eugenio Marfa de Hostos, 
and Joaquin Arcadio Pagaza. 

The program, which will be printed in full at the close of this article, represents research 
on the Mexican novel, romanticism, modernismo, the poetry of Brazil, Colombia, and other 
countries, the “indianista” literature of Peru, etc. Scholastic seriousness was relieved by Dr. 
Waxman’s paper, ‘América y Americanos,” and later when Garcfa Prada laid aside his paper 
and entertained the audience with humorous remarks on certain aspects of Colombian life 
and sentiments. 

The unfailing Mexican hospitality made the Congress an unforgettable experience. The 
Mexican Academy of Letters held a special function for the delegates at which the revered 
Federico Gamboa presided and the beloved Ezequiel Chavez greeted each delegate personally. 
The Director of the National Library, Professor Manrique took the delegates to see the price- 
less old manuscripts in the archives of the Library. Dr. Gustavo Baz, Rector of the National 
University, entertained with a luncheon at the formal closing of the Congress. Dr. José 
Siurob, head of the Federal District, gave a luncheon at Xochimilco. The spirit of the whole 
week was expressed in a floral arch at this banquet, which bore the legend: “Por la amistad 
de las Américas.”” The Mexican Secretary of Foreign Relations, Hay, and Ambassador Daniels 
each held brilliant receptions for the delegates. As a final farewell, a dinner was given by Lufs 
Sanchez Pontén for the Secretariat of Public Education. 

The press gave considerable space daily to the Congress, particularly the two leading 
papers, Excelsior and Universal. The spirit of international friendship and co-operation was 
so marked that even the question of petroleum, had it been the province of this group, could 
have been settled speedily and peaceably. 

Ruts RicHarpson, College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio 
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The program of the Congress follows: 
PRIMERA SESION PLENARIA: Miércoles 17 de agosto a las 17 horas 
1. A. Torres Rioseco: “‘Renovacién de la prosa y de la novela en América” 
2. José Balseiro: ‘En torno al Romanticismo” 
3. J. A. Crow: “La obra literaria de Horacio Quiroga” 
4. R. Cordero Amador: “‘Cual debe ser la actitud de los profesores de la literatura ibero- 
americana frente a los problemas de la paz? 
SEGUNDA SESION PLENARIA: Jueves 18 de agosto a las 10 horas 
. Dillwyn Ratcliff: “Versiones inglesas de cuatro novelas de la Revolucié6n Mexicana” 
. C. A. Tyre: “El desarrollo social de México representado en siete novelas salientes”’ 
. Concha Meléndez: “La literatura indianista en el Peri de hoy” 
. Ruth Richardson: “La vitalidad del teatro de Florencio Sanchez” 
. Samuel L. Waxman: ‘América y americanos” 
TERCERA SESION PLENARIA: Jueves 18 de agosto a las 17 horas 
1. S. E. Leavitt: ‘‘La literatura hispanoamericana en los Estados Unidos’’ 
2. William Berrien: ‘‘Apuntes sobre la poesia popular brasilefia”’ 
3. E. K. Mapes: “Una edicién conmemorativa de las obras de Rubén Darfo publicadas 
en Chile” 
4. R. Heliodoro Valle: ‘La bibliograffa literaria iberoamericana”’ 
CUARTA SESION PLENARIA: Viernes 19 de agosto a las 10 horas 
1. Francisco Monterde: “‘Consideraciones sobre el Modernismo”’ 
2. Terrell Tatum: ‘‘En contacto con la difusién de la literatura iberoamericana” 
3. M. P. Gonzdlez: ‘‘Importancia del espiritu de frontera en la literatura argentina” 
4. C. Garcfa Prada: “Gregorio Gutiérrez Gonz4lez, poeta del pueblo” 
LEIDOS POR TITULO: 
E. R. Moore: ‘‘Primer ensayo de una bibliograffa—de la literatura mexicana en traduc- 
cién” 
J. Van Horne: “Dos consideraciones acerca del Bernardo de Balbuena”’ 
COMISION DE SELECCION DE TRABAJOS, 
Por WILLIAM BERRIEN 


Wm whe 


México, D. F., a 15 de agosto de 1938. 








° Reviews ° 





ArLT, G., and SCHOMAKER, C. (editors), Kleiner Liederfreund. New York: 
F. S. Crofts and Company, 1938. Cloth. Price $1.00, Foreword, pp. 
v—-vi; grammar suggestions, vii; topical table of contents, ix—xv; text, 
1-159; alphabetical list of songs, 161-166. 


Perhaps there is no nation where singing and instrumental music are such a vital part of 
every-day life as in Germany. This fact is not only true in Germany, but is amply illustrated 
in the history of the United States and Canada. Name musical centers, and you will find 
Germans had much to do with their musical development. Even in colonial days it was the 
German immigrants, having left all that was dear to them, who expressed their feelings in 
song in worship and at work amidst the dreary surroundings of pioneer life. It was music that 
bound their hearts and souls together during those trying times, and later built up a new 
national feeling; this musical feeling is so strong in the German nature that even the masters 
of the German language break forth in melodious prose and verse. Heine’s verses almost sing 
themselves, as do many of Goethe’s poems. Nietzsche called one of his best works a grand 
symphony. America, too, is a land of song. I believe therefore that many teachers of German 
have overlooked one of the most effective methods at our disposal for creating interest, 
teaching vocabulary, and developing Sprachgefihl. 

All those who are enthusiastic about German music and have learned the old folksongs 
and other popular melodies will hail this new book with joy. In it are to be found most of the 
old favorites (In einem kiihlen Grunde-Gluck; Am Brunnen vor dem Tore-Schubert; Heiden- 
riéslein-Werner; Wiegenlied-Brahms; Spinn, spinn—Jiingst, etc.) and many new melodious 
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songs. These are songs that are sung in Germany today. Frequently students ask concerning 
dialects. Several dialect songs and two MHG songs are included and should give a happy 
answer to such curiosity. This book contains only the melodies and this will no doubt prove 
adequate, since there is little part singing in most German classes. Dialect words and difficult 
expressions are explained in footnotes. Many of the songs are very easy, and can be used soon 
after beginning the study of the language. There are also songs forming an integral part of 
games (Ringlein, Ringlein etc.), that can be used to good advantage with any age group. Profes- 
sors Arlt and Schomaker are musicians and well qualified to select and edit such a collection. 
The introduction contains suggestions for grammatical illustrations. The contents are grouped 
in the front of the book under the following headings: Im Wechsel der Jahreszeiten; Beim 
Spiel, Im Tanz und Scherz; Auf der Wanderfahrt; In der Heimatflur; Am Abend; Zur Weih- 
nachtszeit; Beim Becherklang. The songs are then listed alphabetically in the back of the 
book. There are 202 songs printed in distinct Latin type and bound in an attractive pocket- 
size book. This is one of the best collections of German songs of its kind available for German 
classes and organizations of all kinds interested in singing the most representative songs of 
Germany. 
O. L. BocKsTAHLER 
Indiana University 


Koiscuwitz, Otto, Die Bilderfibel, New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 

1937. (xii+122 pp.) 

Teachers of German familiar with Deutsche Fibel and Bilderlesebuch by Professor Koisch- 
witz will be interested to know that he has combined them into this new text. Nursery rhymes, 
fairy tales, and anecdotes have been omitted and the remaining material has been completely 
reorganized and carefully graded for reading difficulty. Many of the inimitable Koischwitz 
illustrations have been retained and new ones added. 

Only simple sentences with normal and inverted word order are used in the first ten 
pages. Beginning with page eleven, subordinating conjunctions and relative pronouns are 
used with gradually increasing frequency. Because most of the material is descriptive in 
character, the present tense is employed, except where references to the past make necessary 
the use of the other tenses. No special attempt is made to use modal auxiliaries more fre- 
quently than normal expression demands, and the passive voice and the subjunctive have 
been omitted entirely. The vocabulary is relatively simple because the content of the text is 
largely factual and concrete. The glossary contains something more than 1500 words but 
omits articles, numerals, personal pronouns, proper names, obvious cognates, and compounds 
whose meanings can be derived by word analysis. 

On the basis of these observations Die Bilderfibel should fit well into the work of second- 
semester college and second-year high school classes, although it could be used earlier under 
special circumstances. The wide variety of subject matter, both cultural and informative, 
should be stimulating and valuable in any type of class. German housing, typical villages and 
cities, advertising, industry, transportation, and many other phases of German life, seen 
through the eyes of Professor Koischwitz, who knows Germany well, are described in a manner 
that must arouse interest. This is a fine text for early reading in both high school and college 
classes. 

LEsTER F. GRoTH 
Shortridge High School 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Jackson, E., and Pearson, W. D., High Points in German Two Years. 
New York: College Entrance Book Company, 1937. (iv+154 pp.) 
The aim of this book is to provide material for a rapid review of “High Points” of German 


grammar and civilization, and to serve as a preparation for State Regents’, college entrance, 
or school examinations. 
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Part One, divided into eighteen ‘High Points” and covering forty-nine pages, reviews 
the grammatical knowledge acquired in two years. It neglects, however, to mention the plural 
formation of nouns, transposed word order, and the principal parts of strong verbs except for 
an alphabetical listing. Each “High Point” consists of a terse presentation and explanation 
of a unit of grammar followed by one or several completion and translation (English to Ger- 
man) exercises which appear to be well constructed. Explanations of grammar points have 
been reduced to such a minimum in many instances that students and teachers may find it 
necessary to consult other sources. 

Part Two, the “Oral-Aural Section,” consists of eight pages of graded selections each 
supplemented by questions in German. These may be used in dictation and as tests of reading 
comprehension. 

Part Three, fifteen short chapters in English, attempts to bring “Cultural Material” such 
as language, geography, history, literature, the arts, science, philosophy, and scholarship. 
However, in attempting to be brief, the authors have not gone far beyond a mere mention of 
names, titles and a few salient facts. At the end of each chapter is a series of six or seven Ger- 
man questions on its contents. A “General Cultural Review” appended to this section is a 
series of one hundred fifty completion statements on the facts of the “Cultural Material.” 

Part Four is a “Standard Two Year Word List” of about 1500 words. Samplings taken 
on a number of pages indicate good English equivalents and ready usability. Finally there 
are about thirty pages of reprints of State Regents’ high school examinations from the years 
1931 to 1937. 

It is remarkable how much material has been condensed by the authors into this little 
book. In some instances it was necessary to sacrifice emphasis for the sake of brevity, but a 
good teacher will no doubt want to reemphasize and supplement here and there, so that this 
weakness can be overcome. Whatever may be its deficiencies, however, it is a thoroughly 
usable text, which can readily be adapted to a variety of treatment. It is not a supplementary 
grammar and intends only to review the work of two years of high school study. In spite of 
that, we are sure many college classes in the second year would find it a welcome addition to 
their regular reading program. And, inasmuch as “cultural material’’ is only too often sadly 
lacking in intermediate German courses in both high schools and colleges, High Points in 
German may be found to supply much information and help. 

LEsTER F. GROTH 


Shortridge High School 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


VaiL, Curtis C. D., Scientific German for Science and Premedical Students. 
New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1938. $1.80. Introduction, pp. 
v—-vii; text (with footnotes) pp. 3-161; vocabulary, pp. 165-239. 


Of the considerable number of German scientific readers which have appeared since the 
war, Vail’s book deserves favorable mention. It was published recently as a result of a survey 
which the author made a few years ago as to the type of material actually desired in such a 
book. The book is neatly printed and bound. Four chapters are from the “Sammlung Gischen” 
and one from O. Dux, Physik I, fifth edition, vol. 33 of the “Mentor Repetitorien” (no date). 
The selections from “Sammlung Gischen” are: E. Rebmann, Der menschliche Kérper, sixth 
edition, 1926; Kurt Lampert, Das Tierreich: Sdugetiere, 1917; W. Migula, Pflanzenbiologie, 
third edition, 1922; Wilhelm Klemm, Anorganische Chemie, 1935; Edgar Dacqué, Geologie, 
third edition, 1927. The text, approximately 142 pages, is divided as follows: Der menschliche 
Kérper, 27 pages, Biologie: Die Saugetiere, Die Pflanzenwelt, 324 pages; Die Chemie, 35} 
pages; Die Physik (Die Mechanik), 27 pages; Die Geologie, 194 pages. The vocabulary con- 
tains about 5000 words. Some attempt at grading the material seems evident. The compiler 
announces that the book may be used by students having had from one to two years of 
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German. The reviewer believes that one and one-half years should be the minimum. At this 
point may I interject an observation which may be worth considering: Were I to compile a 
reader of this type I would, perhaps, use less of the Géschen type material, unless it were 
entirely up to date and the most modern German. There is a vast difference between the text- 
book German and magazine German. In the latter one gets the language as used to-day. 
Compare, for instance, the German used in a purely medical reader with that used in Die 
Deutsche Medizinische Wochenschrift. I have been using both for some years in a medical 
German course. The difference is quite marked. If German is to be of the greatest practical 
value to the student in the sciences, I believe he is more likely to consult journals than text- 
books. The transition from the textbook to the journal always considerably slows up the 
speed in reading of my students because of the more recent style, new words, phrases and 
idioms as current in clinics and research of the present day. The student, it seems to me, should 
become acquainted with both types of German. 

Of a fair number of vocabularies examined recently this seems to be one of the more 
carefully prepared. There are few omissions, abgrenzen being the only one of a carefully exam- 
ined section. Occasionally there seem to be more definitions than necessary, as, for instance, 
ergeven has seven; gegeniiber even twelve. This may cause confusion and rather awkward 
choice by the student. If, however, all these meanings do occur in the text, then this remark is 
of no importance. Here and there I should like to see more attention to certain groups of 
words, viz., unter sich, p. 5, 1.19; fest anliegen, p. 4, 1.16; feststellen lassen, p. 1, 1. 5; in wetten 
Grenzen, p. 6, 1. 15; nicht mit ein fur allemal, p. 150, 1. 20 deserves a footnote. 

I am very happy to be able to recommend this book to teachers in general science readirg. 


F. J. MENGER 
Indiana University 


BRODIN, CHAPARD, BoorscH, Madame de Sévigné, La Révolution Frangaise. 
New York: The Cordon Company, 1938. Cloth. 68 pp.; 64 pp.; Preface, 
Index 3-5; Text 6-43, 6-45. 


These small volumes belong to the series La France d’Hier et d’Aujourd’ hui; each “treats 
in ten chapters a distinct phase of French life and culture, a special aspect of French history 
or literature.” The first of the volumes under consideration purposes to acquaint the student 
with the main events in the life of Madame de Sévigné; the second, with the principal facts 
which appertain to the French Revolution. Students who have mastered the elements of 
French should have no difficulty in reading the idiomatic French of these volumes which are 
crammed with valuable information in the ten short chapters which each contains. 

This type of book should fill a definite need in our early French classes for more cultural 
information, about France and the French, in a language that is at their level. It must be 
said, however, that these texts which are purely informative and in which a “story” is very 
nearly lacking would offer a rather indigestible portion if served too often and in too large 
doses. As each volume may be adequately covered in the space of a few weeks, this reading 
might be done most profitably between the more simply interesting “plays” or novels. 

Short but competent exercises on conversation, word study, idioms and grammar accom- 

pany each chapter. Some of the more difficult English correspondents for French words and 
explanations of historical terms are given at the bottom of the pages in certain instances; more 
often these are defined in the vocabulary. One fails to explain what principle guided the 
author-editors in the distinction. Why, e.g., should “‘Girondin” be explained in a footnote 
(a, 10) and ‘‘Montagne” in the vocabulary? (Zbid., 42.) 
_ _ One notices also several translations which are not exact: e.g., s’adonnait does not mean 
indulged in it (1, 7); fluently is not precisely what Madame de Sévigné intends when she tells 
her daughter that she is writing currente calamo (Ibid., 8). One should read dites not dttes 
(1, 9), exempte instead of exemple (u, 7). 
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But these imperfections in no way mar the scholarly and cultural value of these volumes. 
Our hope is that the authors will continue to help us further to acquaint our students with 
La France d@’Hier et d’Aujourd’hui by publishing additional volumes.! 
N. J. TREMBLAY 
University of Arizona, 
Tucson, Arizona 


SoLoMON, ALFRED, Short French Review Grammar and Composition. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1938. Cloth. Price, $1.00. Preface, pp. 
ix—xi; introduction, xiii—xxii; text, 3-114; vocabularies, 115—140; index, 

141-142. 


This book, “the result of the author’s long experience in teaching his native language,” 
has much to commend it to the teacher who is looking for something brief, concise, and 
attractively presented. There are four distinct parts; an introduction containing explanations 
of grammatical terms and a short section on pronunciation; part I has seventeen lessons, 
plus review exercises and a verb appendix; part II has thirteen exercises, consisting of a short 
French passage and an English passage based thereon; part III has ten passages to be trans- 
lated into French without model. Teachers will agree, painful though it may be, that most 
students arrive in college with slight knowledge of English grammar or grammatical terms. 
Hence, this innovation in the form of grammatical explications is justified. The section on 
pronunciation is meant to be brief and “extremely practical.” The writer cannot praise this 
part of the volume. In general it is satisfactory, but there are too many comparisons between 
French and English sounds, some of which cannot be admired. For example, nasal 0 is said 
to have the sound of au in English daunt. (Webster gives two distinct pronunciations of the 

- sound. Which, if either, faithfully illustrates the sound of nasal 0?) The first lesson in the 
text begins, not with the usual articles but with the personal pronouns, and each lesson takes 
up one important grammatical topic. Many less important constructions are omitted, but 
if the student masters all those presented in this part of the bock he will have more than 
average knowledge. Grammar is taught less by rule and more by example. The principles 
stressed in the examples appear in the drill exercises, which are less difficult, contain fewer 
idioms, and are more to the point than those found in some similar texts. They are not beyond 
the capacity of the average student, therefore well suited to his requirements. Completion 
of this first section should put the student in good shape to handle the useful exercises provided 
in parts II and III. In preparing the work in part II the student will find abundant idioms, 
vocabulary, verb forms, and examples of syntax in the French models. In the last part he 
will be entirely on his own, and if he is conscientious he should find much encouragement 
from the progress that he will have made in the use of this text. As in so many first editions 
there are, unfortunately, several errors. Page 65, conseillés should read conseillé; p. 94, sourir 
should read sourire; p. 102, levre should read l’euvre; p. 117, couvre-chef is defined as hand- 
kerchief; p. 126, gender of automobile is given as feminine only; p. 127, précédant should read 
précédent; avant is called an adjective; p. 128, Noél should read Noél; p. 138, faire should read 
faire un voyage; there are some definitions, such as p. 120, manége, action, performance, which 
may fit the particular case but which are too limited for satisfactory knowledge. Later editions 
will not contain these errors. They do not materially detract from the usefulness of this work, 
which, although by no means exhaustive, should produce results. 

GeorcE B. Watts 

Davidson College, 

Davidson, North Carolina 


1 To date this series comprises four volumes: the two discussed above, La Troisiéme 
République and Voltaire. 
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Pattou, E. E., Nouvelles Causeries en France. New York: D. C. Heath & 
Company, 1938. Cloth. Preface, pp. iii-iv; table of contents, v-vi; text, 
2-194; appendix, 195-200. 


This is a new edition of Causeries en France, which was published in 1914 by the same 
author. The vocabulary has been brought up to date, including such expressions as “air- 
conditioning” and “sit-down strikes.” The book is of small, convenient size. It is divided 
into fifty causeries with an idiomatic English translation on the page opposite the French. 
These fifty chapters cover a wide range of French life, comprising some forty-four situations 
in all. As the preface says, the book “mirrors French life of today in its most important as- 
pects, from the cinema and winter sports at Chamonix to the ceremonial level of Académiciens 
and lauréats.” 

The author claims that the manual may be used by students who have had two years 
of secondary school or two semesters of college French. He qualifies this statement, however, 
by saying that the student who makes use of the book should have “an active vocabulary of 
two thousand words and idioms of highest frequency and a much larger fund for recognition 
purposes.” I doubt that the average student who has had no more French than the amount 
specified would have such a large number of words and idioms at his command. Because of 
the great variety of subjects covered, the vocabulary is extensive. 

The book contains many good features. The French is real French of the kind that is 
spoken today and not fifty years ago. For the most part the English renderings are good 
idiomatic equivalents of the French. There are a great many footnotes containing additional 
material suggested by expressions in the text. The notes also perform the useful service of 
distinguishing cognates and of giving important but little-known meanings of certain words. 
A small amount of grammatical material is given in the notes. 

The last causerie might well have been put into the appendix. It is, however, very useful, 
for it contains information about the writing of letters. The appendix includes a further list 
of words, the real meaning of which is quite different from the apparent one, such as: dis- 
position, partition, and spectacle. There is also a heterogeneous collection of modern slang. 
A little grammatical explanation, such as information about the use of liaison and telling 
time, is also to be found in the appendix. 

Almost no help is given in pronunciation, so that the teacher who uses the book will have 
to be very competent or else have access to a complete pronouncing dictionary. Some hints 
might well have been included concerning the accepted pronunciation of the many English 
words in common use in French. Examples of these are: plaid, sandwich, garden-party, five- 
o'clock, meeting, dancing, smoking, match, speaker, and cocktail. 

The one real defect of the book is the way in which certain expressions are translated 
into English. The author has a tendency to use English rather than American terms, for 
example: pavement, meaning street; pullover for sweater; jolly for pleasant or agreeable. The 
exact meaning of these and other terms may or may not be entirely clear to the American 
student or even teacher. Worse than this is the fact that a number of the English translations 
have a distinct Gallic turn. A few specimens will suffice: ‘‘two pieces of sugar, is it not?” 
(pages 130-131); “a thousand pardons” (pages 6-7); “I beg” (pages 38-39); “vermouths 
are being taken” (pages 40-41); “steamer” for “paquebot” (pages 90-91); “‘isle of safety” 
for “safety zone” (page 127); “communist” for “communard” (page 135). 

Of course, in a book of this sort, the most important thing is to have correct and idiomatic 
French and this has been accomplished. But the book would be greatly improved if the same 
standard were maintained in both languages. I fear that the student will be occasionally 
puzzled by the English translation. However, the manual is the best I have ever seen and in 
the hands of a competent teacher will provide a conversation class with a wealth of fresh 
material. It can also be used to advantage by the traveller who has some knowledge of the 
language. 

Duke University, W. R. Quynn 

Durham, North Carolina 
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